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FOREWORD 


Wun one is writing about a country whose language one 
does not know, some of one’s information must, of 
necessity, be second-hand. In the southern Sudan, the 
traveller is further handicapped by the fact that Govern- 
ment servants are, for the most part, interested only in 
their work; while the natives are uneducated, and— 
rather than disappoint—ready to give the first answer 
that comes into their heads. My references to native 
history and customs are based on what I considered to be 
reliable information, and wherever possible I have sub- 
sequently checked my data by consulting text-books or 
visiting museums, Quotations from Major P, M, Larken 
can be accepted unreservedly; for there is probably no 
greater authority on the Zande tribe. He has lived among 
them—first as a District Commissioner, now as bene- 
factor—for twenty-five years, during which time he has 
made a constant study of native customs, witchcraft, and 
history. I take this opportunity to acknowledge my debt 
to him. 

As regards spelling, I have adopted that form which 
appeared to be most common in the district concerned, 
But it should be remembered that, as these savages cannot 
write, it has been left to Europeans to invent their own 
phonetic spelling. The simple tribal name Zande is an 
example; for it is spelt Sandeh (Petherick and Gessi), 
Zandeh (Junker and Encyclopaedia Britannica), Zandey 
(Schweinfurth), Zandé (Emin), and Zande, with Azande as a 
plural (Major Larken), Similarly, the Abkia tribe appear 
as Abkd, Abakia, Abukeja, etc. 


6 Foreword 

Some may accuse me of having been unnecessarily out- 
spoken when describing the dances and sexual life of the 
natives. I offer no apology, but assure the reader that 
this is neither a deliberate attempt to shock nor a device 
to obtain cheap publicity. On the contrary, whenever 
possible, words have been euphemized and sentences 
toned down. Once hunger has been satisfied, the life 
of these natives revolves almost entirely round dancing 
combined with sex. To evade this fact would be to 
portray once again the straw gollywog depicted by 
Victorian explorers. Of these explorers, Emin Pasha 
alone seems to have adopted an intelligent standpoint, 
“In dealing with uncivilized people,” he writes, “it is 
difficult to say what is modest, what is immodest. To 
our ideas that may seem to be immodest which is not so 
to them, and the improprieties may not be greater than 
among civilized men, . . .” But, reading through most 
of these Victorian journals, again and again we meet 
with such phrases as: “The dance was of the most 
indecent order, and I feel that no good purpose would be 
served by describing it here. I will draw a curtain over 
what followed.” I feel that-a few inches of that curtain 
should now be raised. 

Similarly, when describing the white Government 
servants of the Sudan, I have at times made use of some- 
what coarse expressions. These men, who live the 
greater part of their lives alone, or at least among savages, 
do not think it necessary to adopt drawing-room manners, 
They are always polite, kind, and hospitable; but they are 
not mealy-mouthed, I have not made them so. 
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INTRODUCTION 
GEOGRAPHY AND APOLOGY 


To the majority of Englishmen the Sudan means no more 
than “a part of Egypt, you know, but a bit farther down.” 
The minority is even more vague. Until six months 
ago I belonged to the minority. Since this is so, the 
reader may welcome some enlightenment and excuse a 
few technical details, He need have no fear that he has 
bought a text-book, On the contrary, I can assure him 
that the following chapters are not overburdened with 
information. 

As the map will show, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is 
more than “a part of Egypt, but a bit farther down”; for 
it stretches almost to the Equator. The country is one- 
fourth the size of Europe, and has approximately six 
million native inhabitants, nine hundred white officials, 
and four hotels. 

The form of government is, I think, unique. For the 
Sudan is neither a colony, a protectorate, nor an inde- 
pendent state, but a Condominium fostered by England 
and Egypt until such time as the natives can govern them- 
selves. Whether such a time will ever come, whether 
it will ever be allowed to come, seems doubtful; but 
there can be no doubt that this administration is a 
supreme example of altruistic government, probably the 
only example that exists in the world to-day. 

The native tribes, of which there are some twenty main 
divisions, vary from the ex-cannibal Azande or Niam- 
Niams in the extreme south to the Bisharins of Wadi 
Halfa, Individual tribes are quite distinct, bearing no 
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physical resemblance to each other and speaking complete- 
ly different languages. They can, however, be grouped 
into the Mohammedan Arab of the north and the Negro 
Nilotic tribes in the south, who are Pagan and entirely 
primitive. 

The northerner wears clothes, may speak a few words of 
English, and is considered in Khartoum to be a very fine 
fellow indeed. The southerner prefers to be naked, or 
nearly so, In Khartoum he is known as a “ Bare-arse.” 
This book deals only with the latter. 


“ The Bog ” is the white man’s nick-name for the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal province, and for three months ‘¢ The Bog ”” was 
tobemy home. It is the size of Wales, and lies a hundred 
miles to the west of the White Nile, between latitudes 10° 
and 70° north. It is inhabited by the tribe of Dinkas, 
of whom there are approximately three hundred and fifty 
thousand, Savages of great stature and great beauty, 
they have a further claim to fame, in that they stand on 
one leg like storks.1_ The landscape is absolutely flat, and 
covered with a monotonous growth of stunted trees and 
bushes. It is drained or flooded, according to the 
season, by a score of small rivers, which first lose them- 
selves in mosquito-infested swamps, then go on to swell 
the waters of the White Nile. During the rains all roads 
are under water, trekking becomes wading, and luggage 
has to be transported by native carriers, The average 
shade temperature is 85° F., which means, during 
the hot weather, 2 room temperature of 100° or more. 
The climate is extremely unhealthy; in fact, until 
the economy campaign of 1931, District Commissioners 
received a special “climate allowance.” The province 

2 Plate 8, 
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has no commercial value; worse—it fails to pay its way. 
Ugly, fever-stricken, and a pauper, no wonder the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal has become the Cinderella of the Sudan. 
But it is a Cinderella that has no Fairy Godmother, no 
hope ofa princely lover. Tourist steamers pass a hundred 
miles to the east; and millionaire sportsmen prefer to 
make their safari in Kenya. Even Khartoum has always 
tried to forget this poor slut, and the late Governor- 
General, during his eight years of office, never got quite 
so far, His more energetic successor came—saw—got 
bogged, and abolished the Province for ever.1 So the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal has remained unnoticed, unwanted, and 
almost unchanged since prehistoric times. 

Poor Cinderella! I found you a Sleeping Beauty. Not 
that I can pose as an heroic figure. I have no exciting 
adventures to relate. For my journey, which sixty years 
ago would have probably ended in death or a knighthood, 
turned out to be not even mildly dangerous. Lions, if 
allowed to, prefer to keep themselves to themselves; 
and these savages proved the most benevolent and most 
mannerly of all mortals, It was not even a difficult trip. 
Any tourist could have undertaken it, while to a deter- 
mined lady water-colourist “The Bog” would have 
been merely quaint. Undisturbed except by a few 
mosquitoes or an occasional haboob,? she could have sat 
peacefully sketching the Dom-palms. I have, however, 
forestalled her, and claim to be the first to have chosen 
“ The Bog ” for his summer holiday. 

Some may consider it an impertinence to attempt to 
describe, after so short 2 visit, a country in which others 


1 Since my visit it has been handed over to its southern neighbour— 
Mongalla—the two together forming the new province of Equatoria, 
2 Whirlwind causing a dust storm, 
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have lived and worked for many years. But I feel justified, 
inasmuch that a Chinaman would certainly write a more 
entertaining account of the changing of the Guard than 
the Colonel commanding the regiment. I admit that the 
Chinaman’s account would be the less accurate, and that 
he might well infuriate the adjutant by miscounting 
buttons, or referring to puttees as leggings. Similarly, 
I expect that many a retired Sudanese official will fume in 
Cheltenham or Bath and may even write to point out my 
errors. I will save them postage by apologizing in 
advance. 

I also offer a more heartfelt apology to anyone whose 
feelings I may hurt. In a book of this type the author 
is faced with the difficulty of giving a truthful statement of 
his experiences without offending those who have only 
shown him kindness and unbounded hospitality. This 
applies particularly to Father Nebel and Father Bernhardt, 
of the Italian Mission at Kajok. I found them intelligent 
(Father Nebel has compiled the only existing Dinka 
Dictionary) and broadminded, while—and this must be 
rare among clergy of to-day—their type of Christianity 
coincides with the philosophy of unselfishness as origin- 
ally taught by Christ. I realize that they are only acting 
in accordance with their faith (why else should they choose 
a life of isolation, hardship, and disease?), Their one 
intention is to teach Good, and they do not feel that they 
are also implying the existence of Evil, {am sure that 
they will understand that nothing I may write is intended 
to be personal, and will show me the same generosity 
that they show towards the savages they convert. They 
will feel sorrow, but no anger, when I state that I 
consider mission-work an abomination, destined to 


change a contented and noble animal into a dis- 
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satisfied, half-educated, dirtily clothed, class-conscious 
human-being. 

As for my more pagan friends, should they find any 
cause for annoyance, I must ask them to remember that the 
same remarks made over a whisky and soda would lead 
simply to a pleasant discussion, and a further round of 
drinks. Now is perhaps the moment to thank them— 
Governor, District Commissioners, soldiers, and doctors 
—for having footed my drink bill for three months and 
allowed me to use their houses as hotels. Nowhere else 
have I met such hospitality. 1 shall go back. 

I offer no apology to the reader for the use of Anglo- 
African words, I have avoided them whenever I could 
find a suitable English equivalent. So few occur that 
a glossary would be superfluous, and the words will be 
translated in footnotes as they appear. 

Realizing the Government officials’ dislike of publicity, 
T have not mentioned them under their own names. Even 
the friend who was my host for two months is camouflaged 
under his Dinka title—* Aginejok "—and it is to Aginejok 
and his gentle savages that I dedicate this volume. 


PART I 


CHAPTER I~ 
DECISION 


ON a Black Monday in January, I decided to} go to Africa. 
This Monday must have fallen soon after the New Year, 
that most depressing of all feasts, with its bitter aftcr- 
taste of mulled claret. I had watched the decrepit 
back of the local taxi as it roared in lowest gear up the 
steep drive, and disappeared into the Sussex mist which 
hung only a few feet above the roof of my cottage. With 
it went my week-end guests, hurried and petulant because 
—through no fault of mine—they would probably miss 
their train. They had been good guests and myself a 
superlative host. Croft’s ’o8 is one of Heaven’s gifts. 
No wonder it was a Black Monday. 

I leaned over the bridge, postponing the moment when 
1 must embark once again on a dreary week of painting. 
The flooded mill-stream made a solid arc of amber as it 
curved over the fall, and left islands of foam which floated 
here and there across the surface of the pool. For nearly 
an hour I followed their haphazard course, idly specula- 
ting as to which would be carried to destruction over the 
weir, which would escape to come swirling back in the 
eddies under the bank, The mist lowered and became a 
drizzle. {[ could no longer put off the moment I had been 
dreading, and went into my studio, where I cast a liverish 
eye on the disease that had blemished the virgin whiteness 
of a large and very costly canvas. It had gone too far; 
it was beyond hope: incurable. Poor ravaged beauty, it 
must be allowed to die; and then be buried under three 
thick coats of foundation white. 
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Throughout the early wiftter I had been buoyed up by 
the cheerfulness co in to every artist whose “ greatest 
work ” is still only cympleted in his mind. By Christmas 
the masterpiece Was almost finished; and, as it neared 
completion, 430 it neared disaster. This morning I had 
to ackno;wledge for the first time that it was a ghastly 
failuy. ¢, Then came black depression—a cafard that was 
verwhelming. I scribbled a cable to Aginejok'; chased 
my friends to London; found them in Jermyn Street, lying 
torpid in the gloom ofa Turkish bath. | sat in a curiously 
shaped chair, with flat wooden arm-rests and a white 
canvas seat; and, as I sweated in that overwhelming 
temperature, my depression fell from me drop by drop, 
A bitter residue was then kneaded on to a marble slab, and 
the last dregs washed away by an icy plunge. After a cup 
of China tea, I was again normal, and felt surprised when I 
remembered that I was leaving for Africa. 


I sat in a deck-chair with flat wooden arm-rests and a 
white canvas back; and I suffered. It was night, and the 
vastness of the African landscape was shown by great 
forest fires, which diminished in size until the farthest 
was no bigger than the rearlight of a distant car. Those 
near the river soared up into the darkness; and, as the 
burnt skeletons of trees passed in silhouette, they sug- 
gested tortured dancers gathered around a funeral pyre. 
To judge by the gurgling and splashing of the strong current 
against our bows, we might have been travelling at great 
speed; but all day I had watched the monotony of the 
banks go past; and oh! how slowly had they moved. In 
this insufferable heat, the familiar pattern of my chair 
taunted me with memories of Jermyn Street, where such 

1 See Introduction, p. 15. 
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discomfort was the prelude to a pleasant evening: a drive 
into the country . . . iced canteloupe . . . truite de riviére 

. . and a chilled Moselle served by Mr. Neame at Bray. 
Idle thoughts! From this burning night, there could be 
no relief; no refreshing plunge; no friction of cau-de- 
Cologne. I must wait for dawn, cool as mother-of-pearl. 


To discover the origin of life’s more important de- 
cisions, one must often go far back into the past; and I 
cannot say just how long I had been playing with this idea 
of an African journey. It may well have germinated in 
the nursery, suggested by my first love—a gollywog, who, 
judging from some highly coloured illustrations, led an 
enchanting and adventurous life. But my knowledge of 
Africa would have remained as illusory as his (he somehow 
got mixed up with Eskimos and fed on the hearts of 
whales), had not a series of fortuitous events transformed 
my dormant longing into action. 

Before I can travel, my revulsion against England must 
coincide with a windfall. On this occasion, my stock- 
brokers provided it, at the expense of the Belga. 1 was 
then given a sharp push towards the Equator by two 
friends; Sacheverell Sitwell with his essay on the Dinka 
tribe, and A. J. A. Symons with a romantic account of 
Emin Pasha. Both are books that stir the imagination, 
while the authors added their individual persuasion. | 
longed to draw the black Adonises that Sitwell describes as 
standing in the middle of nowhere. I felt I must see for 
myself the sort of country through which Stanley had 
cut his way; and why Emin had felt so much at home— 
what, in fact, all this Victorian fuss had been about. 

I cannot help thinking that simple curiosity is the best 
excuse for travel. Such curiosity we all of us feel at the 
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sight of some unknown name on the map, a point, small 
and isolated, round which we can focus any romantic 
image we are then in the mood to conjure up. No doubt 
this small town with an unpronounceable name will turn 
out to be a row of jerry-built, ultra-modern villas in a 
landscape that resembles Salisbury Plain. But that is half 
the fun. Before I die I should like to make a tour of the 
world, visiting only places, however inaccessible, that I 
had previously selected by throwing darts at Mercator’s 
projection. True, I should probably miss the Taj Mahal 
and Niagara Falls; but, to offset this, I should also miss the 
people who visit them. I should see the world as it is. 

Finally, a third friend threw in his weight. And this 
time the suggestion had a double force, coming as it did 
from the heart of Africa. It came from Aginejok, my only 
remaining war relic, and, for the last eight years, District 
Commissioner somewhere in the Sudan. Every autumn, 
as he went back from his leave, he would throw out an 
invitation: “Why not come and stay with me, old boy? 
You'll see some wonderful models.” (A soldier always 
thinks of a painter as being more or less cemented to a 
nude model,) And every autumn I would respond: “ Well, 
perhaps I will . . . one of these days.” I don’t think that 
we either of us looked on this dialogue as being much 
more than a part of the embarrassing formula of saying 
good-bye, But “these days” were now numbered: it 
was Aginejok’s last year and therefore my last chance. 

He had telegraphed an extravagant welcome; but I had 
to wait six weeks for a letter which told me the name of 
my destination and how to get there—Tonj. I ran it to 
earth at last, a pinpoint on latitude 7° north and longitude 
28°, It looked unpleasantly near the Equator, and a very, 
very long way from London, while the journey itself 
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turned out to be extremely complicated and expensive. 
On the other hand, it appeared to be in the heart of the 
Dinka territory, and no more than seven hundred miles 
from Emin’s home. Not that such considerations now 
mattered. Stirred by the thought of travel, I should have 
started, even though my goal had been in the centre of the 
Nubian desert. I booked my air passage to Khartoura. 

I left during early March, and our climate could not 
have been kinder. The day was one of those incredible 
English days when, in defiance of every meteorological 
law, rain, sleet, and a biting wind are complicated by fog. 
This was luck. { could experience the rarest of all 
pleasures, that of immediate contrast. For my winter 
was over. The next morning I felt pleasantly warm on 
the Italian Riviera; and a week? later, Imperial wings 
landed me, together with some other twelve tons, as 
lightly as thistledown on the glaring, sunbaked aerodrome 
at Khartoum, My winter was over. It was hot; stink- 
ing hot. 

1 The air journey to Khartoum usually takes four days, but owing to the 
Greek revolution we had to travel via Malta and the Libyan coast, 
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AIR JOURNEY 


THERE are many physical inconveniences that the air- 
traveller must suffer: “bumps,” early-rising, and having 
to eat off unbreakable crockery, patterned to represent 
frozen vomit, Some might complain that they cannot 
buy a bottle of wine; others at having to share a room. 
But there is one disadvantage for which no one is to 
blame, since it is purely psychological: you never enjoy 
the consciousness of travelling. For seven days you feed 
with, talk with, drink with the same fellow-passengers, 
Landing at night, leaving before dawn, your only contact 
with the outer world is a procession of similar hotel 
dining-rooms. Or you stand for a few minutes smoking 
feverishly, a small huddled group, isolated on the endless 
expanse of a desert aerodrome. It is true that mile after 
mile of land and sea pass slowly six thousand feet below. 
You look down on the islands of Greece laid like stray 
pieces of a jigsaw puzzle on a cloth of blue; or ona colour- 
less desert, in which the Nile makes sweeping bends to 
meet you and passes beneath, outlined by two ribbons of 
vivid green. But to you this landscape is remoter than 
the panorama of a film. If any country is yours, it is the 
mountain country of great cumulous clouds, or the plains 
of cirrus, like fields under plough. 

When you land for petrol, you are merely irritated 
that a peculiar red dust should be blowing into your eyes, 
and astonished that the fillers should be black. Night 
after night, ali you notice is that your waiter is different, 
and that the jordinigre of palms occupies an unfamiliar 
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corner of the lounge. Last night you had macaroni; 
to-night it is Nile perch. Even when—my journey over 
—J arrived at Khartoum, | felt that there had been a sud- 
den change in the weather rather than that I had been 
transplanted from the temperate to the torrid zone. My 
four-thousand-mile voyage seemed no more real than the 
lapse of years in a play, indicated by the fall of the curtain. 

In fact, our little community, shut off from the outer 
world (other guests in the hotels would look at our re- 
served table with suspicion and turn away) was as isolated 
as are the characters ofadrama. On their stage they hear 
‘* noises off,”’ to suggest the clamour of a crowd, a distant 
sheep-bell behind a range of canvas mountains, or soft 
strains of a dance orchestra from an adjoining room, But 
the crowd is fictitious; the sheep bell is swung by 2 
sweating stage-hand; the ball-room is empty—does not 
even exist. There is only this handful of imaginary beings, 
inhabiting an artificial world of their own. 

In the end, accepting our fate, we acted our parts with 
histrionic fervour. At first I refused to play; for I am a 
bad mixer, shy, and inclined to be hostile to strangers. I 
am terrified by the enforced communion of a sea-voyage, 
or a farmers’ or regimental dinner. At a party I must 
drink, In short, I am not gregarious. My first night on 
the Brindisi express, I bribed my way into the “ deuxiéme 
service ” in order to avoid the embracing friendliness of the 
rest of the company. But it was of no avail. The follow- 
ing evening, as I stepped on to the platform at Rome and 
walked into the buffet for dinner, I also stepped on to the 
stage. I was obliged to play the réle that had been 
allotted me. 

There was hardly any plot—just dancing and gags, rows 
and reunions, and frustrated schemes to seduce the 
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heroine. It was, in fact, a very good play of the Daly’s 
musical-comedy type, and the characters were well cast. 
In the lead, we had a honeymoon couple bound for Kenya 
{our heroine was extraordinarily beautiful, even when 
feeling airsick); in support, the heroine’s girl friend, 
destined through life to play a second part; a subalten 
who, aided by an eye-glass and a Boer War moustache, 
acted, only too willingly, the part of the “silly ass”; a 
North Country comedian (at least he came from Newcastle 
and told innumerable long stories in dialect); and his 
“straight-man,” a middle-aged, flirtatious, and kindly 
Jew. In the minor parts, we had a panama-edand camera- 
laden American; a Darby-and-Joan archeologist and his 
wife; and three characters whose function, as they spoke 
no English, was confined to “ walking on.” Every char- 
acter was there—except the villain. Could I have mis- 
read my lines? I had been trying to play the sun-bronzed 
man-of-the-world. 

Whatever part I had played—whether an audience 
would have hissed or applauded my exit-—I stepped off 
the stage at Khartoum with genuine sorrow. So binding, 
for the moment, is the tie of air travel, that I felt as if I 
had been uprooted from the home of my childhood and 
separated for ever from lifelong friends. I was alone, and 
lost. I stood in the shimmering heat, as the aeroplane 
passed a few feet above my head. I watched the landing 
wheels revolve slower, and slower. I could see my empty 
chair, The sun was like snow on the great wings, as 
they banked and turned south. I wondered if anyone 
had bothered to look down; if anyone had waved at my 
small black speck; if anyone had said: “It feels quite 
funny without that chap”; if anyone had answered: “ Yes, 
the party does seem broken up, doesn’t it?” Or had 
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someone just pounced on my window seat with a “ Thank 
God, that bastard’s gone.” Perhaps they had not 
bothered to say anything at all; just left me, a vanished 
memory, a mere speck growing smaller on a sun-drenched 
landing-ground, [ only knew that none of those promises 
to write would be honoured. We should never exchange 
snapshots, never even try to meet again in London, And 
for that [ was glad. The play was over. 

Looking south, I saw a momentary flash of white, small 
as a seagull wheeling into the sun. allowed myself to feel 
miserably alone; romanticized my misery, gazing south- 
ward, shading my eyes with my hand. I was a romantic 
figure. 

A romantic fool. My luggage was still in the ’plane. 


CHAPTER II 
KHARTOUM 


From a height of some twelve hundred feet I had 
noticed, with satisfaction, the streets of Khartoum laid 
out as a series of Union Jacks, Not even in Kipling or 
Maugham had | read of so fine an imperial gesture, a 
gesture which, before the advent of the aeroplane, could 
only have been appreciated by God and His angels, The 
fact that every street can be commanded by machine-guns 
placed in the centre of each flag is an excellent example 
of what foreigners term our perfidy. 

On the other side of the river lay a vast expanse of flat- 
roofed huts. Built of mud, they were indistinguishable 
from the desert out of which they had grown. Indeed, it 
was only the slanting rays of the early morning sun that 
showed a network of narrow streets, and in these I could 
see the native throngs, their white robes sharply con- 
trasted with the shadow. From this height the streets 
might have been mere furrows in the soil and, no move- 
ment being visible, those minute animals appeared to have 
died in their thousands while on their morning rounds, 1! 
was reminded of the section of anant-heap, placed between 
two plates of glass, which I used to keep in my locker at 
school, first overfeeding the occupants with honey, then 
forgetfully allowing them to starve, 

These furrows in the soil were the streets of Omdur- 
man, As pedants talk of Trafalgar, so the cognoscenti of 
Khartoum refer to Omdir-man. But this is a form of 
showing-off that only the most daring can indulge. On 
my return to London I gave it up after three attempts, for 
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on each occasion | had to repeat myself rather shame- 
facedly, using the normal pronunciation, 

The imperial lay-out of Khartoum led me to expect the 
best, and as I entered the lounge-hall of the Grand Hotel 
I realized that I should not be disappointed. Nowhere, I 
am sure, can the white man’s burden be more nobly 
borne. It was a very Grand hotel—so grand, that at first 
I thought I had entered the sacred portals of a club. 
tiptoed to a corner, and, finding myself an unobtrusive 
chair, prayed that its wicker frame would support me in 
silence. For silence was the keynote; a silence only 
emphasized by the Arab waiters, dressed in spotless white, 
who moved with noiseless bare feet across the tiled floor; 
by the ice, tinkling apologetically against tumblers; and by 
the great fans, gently reproving each other as they turned: 
Hush hush . . . hush hush . . . hush hush. Even a 
group of empire-builders, sprawling at ease, discussed 
their shop in a subdued undertone. They eyed me as I 
came in; failed to place me, and turned away. _I was left 
free to observe. They looked efficient and smart in their 
khaki shorts and shirts; sunbronzed, handsome in a non- 
committal way, and even more pipe-conscious than the 
Englishman at home. Others would stroll through, 
white-flannelled, carrying rackets, They had been keep- 
ing fit. They would stop to joke about some party, and 
I would hear snatches of conversation: “ Grand party ”"— 
“ Before I leave for good I shall show how a place should 
be broken up ”—* Still, last night was a pretty good show ” 
—* Sound notion of old Harcourt’s rolling everything up 
in the carpet ”—“ Brains} He’s not earning six hundred 
for nothing "—* I must say there wasn’t much left of the 
chandelier ”—“I laughed like a closet.” They would 
hurry off to their “ tub” and late breakfast, 
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Next came'the women. In a temperature of 95° their 
burden is the heavier; at all costs, they must look cool; 
at all costs, Be White. They succeeded, They were 
whiter than the lilies of the field, and only now and again 
a slipping shoulder-strap or too short a sleeve would lay 
bare the underlying flesh in its true salmon pink. They 
too, would stop to exchange bridge or ball-room remin- 
iscences with their partners of the night before (Had they 
been inside the carpet? {1 wondered); then they would 
pass on—as they passed, chilling the whole room. 

It was becoming clear to me that I could not have 
chosen a more inconvenient part of the world in which 
to be stranded without my razor, I was expected to be 
“properly dressed.” At last I summoned courage to 
make deferential and whispered enquiries from the 
reception-clerk, He gave no hope; everything had come 
up from the aerodrome. He showed me a small pile of 
Iuggage. Would I like to look through it myself? 
As an afterthought, he paused to single out with triumph 
a roll of canvas and, attached to it, a tin of linseed oil. 
Were these mine? They had not yet been claimed. 
They were. But the rest? He was sorry: that was all— 
the mistake would certainly be discovered, and the 
remainder put out at Malakal, “‘ But Malakal!” 1 
protested. “I shan’t be there for a week.” I had raised 
my voice. The empire-builders paused in their con- 
versation and looked round. I had interrupted their 
shop. 

It was time to assert myself; to live up to my “ whites,” 
though they were my all-in-all, and by now no longer 
white. I must behave as if the tropics were my home; 
for after all I looked the part, even if it were the part of a 
beachcomber, I ordered a “ gin-pahit.” That is to say, 
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I murmured my request in the waiter’s ear. He bent 
lower. I murmured again. “What, saar?” Everyone 
turned round. I lost my nerve, and asked for a gin and 
lime. “ Pahit” or not, it was made with fresh limes and 
delicious, while the double gin not only gave me confid- 
ence, but brought me help. I have often noticed that a 
drink will change the whole of life’s movement to your 
advantage, For instance, you may be motoring through 
endless rain; horizon to horizon is a leaden grey; you 
stop—and when you come out there is a patch of blue in 
the sky “large enough to cut a pair of breeches,” or at 
least a pair of hiker’s shorts, Again, you may be losing 
heavily at roulette; you walk across to the bar, and return 
to win “en plein.” This double gin had the same effect 
as rubbing an enchanted ring, for a genie came bustling 
into the hotel. There was no soft-footed nonsense here, 
and he did not trouble to whisper as he offered me 
his protection, This genie was Major Rowland, a 
friend of Aginejok, who had asked him to look after me. 
He certainly did. He put me up, allowed me to pick 
freely from his wardrobe, and gave up two days to showing 
me the sights of Khartoum and Omdurman. He even 
sacrificed his bridge—and I am told he plays a strong hand. 
But for this he must now be grateful; for when, on my 
return journey, I butted in unannounced, and was per- 
suaded to play, he discovered that his strength was my 
weakness, We went down several thousand. 

Those two gins had transformed my life; housed, 
bathed, shaved, and dressed in khaki shorts and a khaki 
shirt, a topee masking the thinness of my crown, I felt I 
could look any empire-builder in the eye. My happiness 
was made complete when I discovered that, as my host 
was game-warden, I was to become an inmate of the 
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zoological gardens. They are, I believe, unique. Many 
of the animals cannot be seen elsewhere—among others, 
the shoebill,t which might well have been created by 
Lewis Carroll, for in appearance it is fantastic enough to 
be the actual “ Boojum” from The Hunting of the Snork.* 
But being entirely ignorant of zoology, it wasnot the rarity 
of the animals that I found impressive so much as their 
extraordinary tameness. Even the most dangerous will 
graciously accept a bun, while the harmless animals roam 
freely in the grounds, The reason became clear when, 
after dinner, I made a tour of inspection with my host. 
He visited each animal in turn, fed them, petted them, 
and talked to them as if they had been children. At any 
moment, I expected to see him tuck up the hippopotamus 
and give the lion its favourite doll. He loved them. 
Such kind-heartedness seemed oddly at variance with 
his attitude towards the natives of Khartoum. I remained 
doubtful as to whether this was a die-hard’s protest against 
the education and pampering of the Arab, a protest that 
must come naturally from a man who has served in the 
Sudan for thirty years, and whose sympathy is with the 
“Southern black” ; or whether he was so flowing over 
with the milk of human kindness that, like the harmless 
grass-snake which pufis itself out to resemble an adder, he 
felt bound to assume a ferocity that was entirely fictitious, 
Whatever the cause, our drives through Khartoum were 
thrilling. At the mere sight of town-bred natives, the 
Ford V 8 would “ pink” with rage, and, as they scattered, 
I would hear a growl from my side: “ There they go— 
never look where they’re going. If you knocked the 


1 Plate 18, 
® Since writing, two of these birds (Balienceps Rex) have been acquired 
by the Zoological Gardens, London. 
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damned lot down you’d only damage the car.” We 
drove past a magnificent building situated on the 
Nile. It was the Gordon College: “ That’s where they 
educate the young blighters; another good river site 
wasted.” 


Thad only two days and a night in which to see the sights 
of Khartoum. By sights I do not mean the collection of 
spears that opposed rifles and machine-guns at the 
Battle of Omdurman, but rather the human specimens that 
I suspected would prove more interesting than any 
museum piece, Alas, I managed things badly and have 
little to relate. 1 was fortunate to strike a Sunday, but 
bungled it; for, thinking in terms of European time, I 
arrived in a muck-sweat at the garrison church on the 
stroke of eleven. It was deserted. The parade had 
been at nine and the ceremony was over, The Winter’s 
gaiety was drawing to a close; in fact, on the previous 
evening, I had attended the last dance of the season from 
the security of the hotel bar. It was a dreary affair. 
A military band played—and played surprisingly well 
—~the latest hits by Noel Coward, Cole Porter, and the 
like, Hits they may once have been in London, but no 
musical flagellation could have inspired this pump- 
handling procession, which gyrated not so much to the 
accompaniment of the orchestra as to a continuous clatter 
of local smal} talk, From my high stool, I could watch 
the gossiping lips as they passed the open door, the un- 
willing legs so blissfully carefree as to whether they were 
dancing foxtrot, rumba, or blues. I could see the 
determined faces of the men—determined to “ get off a 
bit of weight "and the resignation of the women, re- 
signed for many years now to “ follow.” It would be bad 
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form to dance too well; like a damned gigolo—or those 
Bare-arse negroes, 

A few weeks later I was to see some “ bare-arse negroes ” 
dancing under a full moon. They were Dinkas, and their 
bodies were rhythm—a rhythm that was insistent, logical, 
yet as flowering as a Bach fugue; a rhythm that beat 
through the earth and the air—now broken, now syn- 
copated, now endlessly monotonous like the wheels of a 
train, The drum (surely played by no hand) seemed to 
come from the very hearts of the dancers themselves, as it 
fought, first for, then against, the improvised voices— 
voices that shouted triumphantly of battle, gloried over 
death—a tortured death; or, in their lewdness, expressed 
the sexual desires of the whole world; voices that sang 
softly a love-song—a psalm, that hung like a diaphanous 
veil, obscuring for a moment the horror that had gone 
before; only to be torn by the scream of a girl. Piercing, 
throbbing, it focused all consciousness till the drum was 
no more than a pulse trembling in the soil, and the last 
echo of the scream left a silence that was absolute: a 
vacuum in sound. For a second, Then tumult rushed 
in, Stick beat against stick as staccato as a forest fire; 
the voices, in a frenzy, grew more triumphant, more 
lecherous, or more sweetly soft, The dance went on— 
through the night, throughout the day, and the following 
night. It seemed like a dance until death. The feet 
moved tirelessly, stamping the baked earth into a fine 
dust, until only the gleam of the spearheads could be 
distinguished above the mushroom pall, and the moon 
was a tarnished bronze. The tall, slender bodies danced 
on, the women moving backwards—their arms out- 
stretched rigidly behind them—and in pursuit came their 
warriors, giants made fantastic by huge ostrich-plumed 
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hats, And, as they danced, their black nakedness glist- 
ened in sweat. They danced on—and on—erect, never 


swaying, motionless above their hips. Yet they trembled 
to the beat of the drum like tall poplars in 2 high wind. 


Then it was that, looking back, I could see very small, 
but brutally clear, the last dance of the Khartoum season, 
and farther back, in diminishing perspective, a series of 
London seasons, Chelsea parties, and draughty hunt-balls; 
débutantes dancing like ex-debs on “second best” 
champagne; bohemians sprawling on divans (but that can 
hardly be called a dance); scarlet-faced men in “ pink” 
proving their strength in the Lancers as they whirl their 
partners from the floor, or crying the death of a fox as, 
by now rather drunk, they join in the last “galop”; 
non-stop Americans at Monte Carlo, near dead from 
exhaustion but, in their agony, still determined to bore as 
only Americans know how; and, across the street, Cos- 
sacks (actually Grand Dukes) doing their bowel-exercises 
in the latest bofte, where champagne is “ obligatoire.” 1 
could see “ young marrieds ” grimacing behind their part- 
ners’ backs—passing, and repassing the same chromium- 
framed mirrors, observing themselves with satisfaction, 
but seldom with fear; the older generation springing up 
for a one-two-three valse (hoppety-hop, hoppety-hop, 
God bless my soul !); dance “ hostesses * (Perfide Albion !) 
sitting like slaves in their pen, waiting to be bought at 
sixpence a dance. I remembered my own surreptitious 
visits to Miss Mannino’s School of Dancing; and the 
results, so painful to all concerned. 


CHAPTER IV 
RIVER TRAVEL 


As a result—possibly the only result—of Venizelos’ 
revolutionary escapade, I failed to catch my steamer at 
Khartoum, but found that there was a night train which 
connected at Kosti. It turned out to be a better way; for 
I covered in twelve hours a distance that by steamer would 
have taken two days, and had an opportunity of experienc- 
ing the luxury of the Sudan Railways, It is a Juxury un- 
known in Europe. The sleepers are much larger than 
the usual wagons-lits, and superbly sprung; the night is not 
disturbed by the earthquake shocks with which a French 
engine-driver pulls out of some midnight station, nor by 
the childish notes of the guard’s horn, For the first time 
in my life a “sleeper” offered me sleep. In appearance too 
these trains are unusual. The fact that the windows are 
almost completely shielded as protection against the sun 
gives the carriages the streamlined simplicity of ultra- 
modern design, which is emphasized by their being painted 
all white. 

It was dark when I arrived at the station, and the plat- 
form was obliterated by a horde of white-robed, white- 
turbaned, natives, Some staggered under old-fashioned 
black leather trunks, others leaned with black faces from 
the white train, and, as they jabbered and smiled their 
good-byes, displayed 2 continuous flashing of white teeth, 
It suggested a photographic negative, in which the only 
darks are faces, hands, and sky. 

Major Rowland escorted me as far as the train, where he 
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handed me over to a doctor, a Government entomologist, 
and two Bimbashis.1 They carried out their task most 
conscientiously. A bottle of whisky was opened, and for 
the next week I saw the sun go down as their guest. 

Next morning at eight we arrived at Kosti. The 
steamer was not yet alongside; but a thin black plume of 
smoke, rising vertically from the plain, showed where she 
lay concealed behind a bend in the river only a few miles 
away. The sun was already scorching, and there was no 
shade; but some district commissioner—he deserves an 
O.B.E.—had built a bathing pool at the wharf. The 
bathe was superbly refreshing, although we were obliged 
to wear voluminous costumes of Victorian decency which 
we hired from a negro attendant, himself almost naked, 

I felt that my morning was shaping well. After a 
swim, I looked forward to a ship’s five-course breakfast 
and my first cigarette in the cool of an awning. I would 
then smoke a pipe as I watched the varied landscape slip 
past. Later, a pint of beer. But I had miscalculated the 
speed of Nile travel; back on the quay, I saw that the 
plume of smoke had barely moved. The ship had 
grounded on a sandbank, and it was midday before we 
‘went on board, 

There were kippers for breakfast. I did not find them 
particularly good, and was surprised by the greed with 
which they were attacked by the “ Bimbs.” It was not 
hunger, for they had a choice of dishes. But these they 
spurned, and concentrated on their kippers with the 
feverish intent of a dope-fiend who has waited long for his 
“shot.” Later, I was to realize that this was the supreme 
moment in the life of every official throughout the Sudan. 


2 An English officer in command of native troops, It is actually a 
Turkish rank equal to that of Major. They are known as “ Bimbs,* 
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In their outposts, they come down every morning to 
breakfast, and think of kippers. They can have Sudanese 
eggs (no larger than a pigeon’s), and tinned bacon, and 
tinned Oxford sausages; they can have queer river fish, 
freshly speared that morning; they can have melons and 
mangoes and paw-paws, porridge, and even cream. But 
only on Nile steamers, with their cold storage, will they 
find a kipper. The “ Bimbs ” were lucky; sent to Khar- 
toum on some course, they had had kippers on their way 
there, and were having kippers on their way back. The 
majority must wait nine months until they go on leave, 
and, at last, the steward produces la grande spécialité de la 
maison—the District Commissioner’s first taste of home. 
I feel that I have given too much space to “ The Kipper 
in the Sudan.” The Nile perch might have passed, but 
the kipper is an unjustifiable diversion. It is time that I 
described the wonders of the Nile. Unfortunately there 
are none to describe; for how can one write at length of a 
landscape that never changes, a discomfort that is never 
eased? And there is little else to say about a Nile jour- 
ney in late March. The steamer, probably a veteran of 
fifteen years’ service, is propelled by a paddle-wheel from 
the stern. Tied to her, on both sides and in front, are 
some dozen barges, parasites which emit a stench of 
native cooking and cover their victim with coal dust. 
As with most parasites, these barges have an obscure use, 
apart from that of carrying cargo and third-class passengers, 
Should they come adrift—and in a strong wind it has been 
known to happen—the top-heavy parent ship immediately 
turns turtle, With their entourage, these Nile steamers 
have the appearance of gigantic, loosely built rafts; and 
their average speed, against the current, is four miles 
an hour. 
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By three o'clock I began to regret bitterly that I had not 
continued my journey to Malakal by air. A light following 
wind counteracted any cooling breeze from the ship’s 
motion, and the heat was intolerable. Nature’s efforts 
were supplemented by the firemen, who stoked until the 
funnel glowed in the night like a watchman’s brazier; by 
the cooks, who served up for lunch such winter fare as 
steak-and-kidney pudding or cottage pie, and by the ship’s 
designer, who had built the first-class saloon around the 
stack, 

Paradoxically { found the monotony of the landscape 
interesting, since it gave me an entirely new geographical 
conception. In England it is only necessary to travel some 
twenty miles—say from Box Hill to Burnham Beeches—to 
see a perpetual change of scenery. Indeed, almost any- 
where in Europe, a day’s journey will suffice. At Kosti, 
the banks of the Nile are covered with scrubby trees; they 
remain covered with scrubby trees for the next six hundred 
miles. At Kosti the earth is flat—not flat like the furrowed 
palm of your hand, but really flat—and for six hundred 
miles its flatness continues. Every morning I would 
emerge from the “ bug-hut,” ! curious to see what changes 
my night’s journey had brought. But the boat might well 
have remained anchored in midstream, and the only move- 
ment have been the turbid current against her bows. In 
such monotony, you naturally exaggerate the excitement of 
seeing your first wild crocodile, or a real savage in a dug- 
out canoe; while distant clumps of bushes are scanned with 
binoculars Jong before the elephant country is reached. 
The hippopotamus alone seems to enjoy an enviable exist- 
ence as he grunts and wallows in comparative cool. But 


2 A mosquito-proof hut on the upper deck, in which all the passengers 
sleep on their camp-beds, 
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even the hippo yawns gapingly as if he, too, suffered from 
the all-pervading boredom. 

I was glad, at least, that the boat was almost deserted, 
for a crowd would have been unbearable, and I should 
have been inconceivably rude, had anyone pestered me to 
play bridge or take a comic part in a charade. Apart 
from my four friends, there was only one other passenger, 
a middle-aged American woman who had trotted round 
most of the globe in elastic-sided boots, and was now on 
her last lap. 

In the morning I read Wuthering Heights through sweat- 
blurred eyes; and, with so much time on my hands, I 
nearly finished it, I am not attempting to discredit that 
admirable work. True, I have never got through it, but 
that is only because I reserve it exclusively for travel, In 
dread that I shall find myself stranded abroad without any- 
thing to read, I have always taken the same pocket edition 
with me; but once out of England, what with eating every 
regional delicacy, and drinking the vin du pays, what with 
sightseeing and painting, I am too exhausted to read any- 
thing except Baedeker, La Guide Gastronomique, and the 
Continental Daily Mail. As I turn over its thin, closely- 
printed pages, I can conjure up the many journeys my copy 
of Wuthering Heights has made. The first hundred pages 
are of course confusing. They are heavily thumb-marked 
and creased by constant turning down. Only a coffee- 
stain, or a name scribbled in the margin brings back the 
piazza in Bergamo, or a chance acquaintance between 
Seville and Malaga. But from then on, though the travail 
of reading is less obvious, every page brings back a memory 
which is more clear. Thus I have only to read Isabella’s 
letter (“from the pen of a bride just out of the honeymoon”) 
to feel cool grass on my bare skin, and see fig-leaves outlined 
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against a Provencal sky. That was at Salon in 1927. 
Page 345 is still turned down, and marks the end of three 
months in Crete. I can feel again the exultation with 
which I returned to the flesh-pots of Athens. As we 
travelled slowly up the Nile, page after page was marked 
with drops of my sweat. Soon I had shot past Aix—over- 
taken Crete, and gone on to beat my record by some 
hundred and sixty pages. 

So the morning passed. Concerning lunch there were 
two schools of thought—one, led by the entomologist, the 
doctor, and myself, advocated going without; while the 
other, represented by the Bimbashis, was for eating your- 
self into a stupor. This school of thought went so far as 
to suggest two helpings of steak-and-kidney pudding to 
ensure—whatever the consequences—an afternoon sleep. 
I doubt whether it made much difference, for we all looked 
equally disagreeable when we met again at four. But after 
tea the prospect was brighter; sundown was at hand. 

In Central Africa—tI believe the same applies to all 
tropical climates—the term “ sundown ” does not refer so 
much to a period in the earth’s cycle as to a mixture of 
soda and whisky. This is the first drink of the day, and 
is treated with great respect. We would prepare for it 
by playing three violent games of deck tennis close to the 
red-hot stack. Though we were all moderate drinkers, 
the table, when set out, suggested an orgy; for it is a 
Sudanese custom to carry your own drink, and everyone 
must be prepared to stand his round, After we had been 
joined by the Scottish engineer, we were faced by an array 
of six bottles of Dimpled Haig and, as an alternative, six 
bottles of Gordon’s gin. 

As tongues became loosened I would try to steer the 
conversation away from “ shop ” or parties in Khartoum. 
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I hoped to get some inkling of what I had let myself in 
for; whether I should find a landscape I could paint or 
anything of interest to see. Were the dances remarkable? 
The natives beautiful? It was uphill work, for these men 
were only interested in their jobs. For them a “ ju-ju” 
was something to be made use of—or suppressed. Its 
form and origin did not matter, Dancing was “sexy” 
(“ You know, old boy, everything else but ”) or a danger, 
in that it leads to fighting. Only when I asked whether I 
would find good models among the Dinka were they more 
enlightening, The answer was “ Whoopee!” 

Their point of view is quite natural, in fact, laudable. 
Their work deals with the future civilization (one might 
say sophistication) of the country—not with its dark 
history, its superstitions, and its art. They love their 
work; so they talk “shop.” Even the “ Bimbs,” still in 
their twenties, dreaded the day when they must rejoin 
their regiments at home. Far from looking upon it as a 
release from sickness and loneliness, they only hoped to 
be allowed to carry on as District Commissioners, or, 
failing that, be employed as “ white hunters.” 

In the end I found it best to let them talk, And as they 
argued and laid down the law; as they discussed old So- 
and-so, who must retire next year, or old Somebody-Else, 
who refused to leave and now lived with a Makaraka wife 
in a replica of a Government bungalow; as they described 
with admiration the cathedral which a missionary and his 
wife had built in the jungle, aided only by a sixpenny 
manual on How to Build a Church; as they reminisced about 
“poor old Sandy * who had just pegged out—they would, 
now and again, unwittingly draw aside a curtain, and I had 
a glimpse of the lives that these men lived, and of their 
solitude, which gradually became 2 vice. It was the 
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entomologist who asked about “ Sandy ” Macleod; he had 
known him on and off for years: “ A bloody marvel of a 
hunter, that fellow, right up to the end; and he must have 
been well over sixty. I believe he used to make a packet 
before the slump in ivory. You buried him, didn’t you, 
Doc? What was his trouble?” 

“ Oh, he’d been a sick man for years. Atumour, But 
he refused to go home; wouldn’t even cross over from the 
Congo in case I shoved him into hospital. It was Chatter- 
box who brought him in—you remember the little bitch ; 
rather a charmer. God knows how she ever found me; 
sort of dog’s instinct, [ suppose. I was held up in a rest- 
house south of Meridi, just inside the border, And 
Christ, wasn’t it raining! It must have been about three 
ak-emma when they turned up; a native was carrying 
Sandy Mac pick-a-back, and it was all he could do to stick 
on. I saw at once there wasn’t an earthly, but the old 
boy had pluck all right. He held out for ten days—I didn’t 
dare shift him—and night and day Chatterbox—silent for 
once, poor little devil—sat by his side. Can’t think what 
she lived on; I never saw her eat. I can tell you it was 
pretty grim; just about got on my nerves. You know 
how dark those rest-houses are; I could only see the whites 
of her eyes, and hear him muttering to himself; ‘ Come on, 
Sandy, old boy, you’re not done for yet—pull yourself 
together. Come on, Sandy.’ You know the sort of 
thing—trying to keep his pecker up. Funnily enough, he 
seemed much better the last morning, wanted breakfast— 
tinned Oxford sausages, of all things! But he knew he 
wasforit. Changedhistune: ‘ You’renot afraid to die, 
Mac, old boy—you’ve faced the odds before. You'll 
keep half an eye on Chatterbox, won’t you, Doc?’ 
‘What happened to her? Oh, you know what those girls 
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are like—no sentiment, or just no memory. She'd have 
sat there till Doomsday while he lived, but no sooner had I 
closed his eyes than she legged it back to her tribe in 
French Equatorial, I had the devil of a job to find her 
about the will—you know, he left her everything. No, 
she didn’t seem very pleased. I don’t think she under- 
stood what it was all about—thought I wanted her. But 
the French Commandant comprennayed O.K.—married 
her for her dot before even decency allowed.” “ Dirty 
old Frog,” said a Bimb, 

Day followed day, and still my knowledge of this 
country was only visual. I had now travelled over four 
thousand miles; but, except for desert aerodromes, the 
streets of Khartoum, and the wharf at Kosti, I had not yet 
set foot on African soil. Half a mile away, I would see 
black bodies standing against the sky, or wading with 
spears and nets at the water’s edge; now and again a dug- 
out canoe would just escape our bows. At times our 
course would take us within a few feet of the bank, and 1 
could almost pick some tropical flower, or f would see a 
tree festooned with queer-looking cormorants and cranes, 
unafraid, and motionless as stuffed birds under a glass case. 
At night, I used to hear the fanned crackle of the fires, and 
sometimes, confused with the pounding of the ship’s 
engines, the far away beating of a drum. I could see; I 
could hear; that was all. I found it hard to believe that I 
was at last in Africa; for this strange landscape which I 
never touched was no more convincing than the photo- 
graphs in an illustrated brochure collected from a travel 
agent’s desk,? 

It was not until we reached Malakal, late at night, that 


1 The boat normally calls at small ports during each day, but as we were 
twelve hours behind schedule this only occurred at night. 
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Thad my first “ close-up ” of the Southern black. After so 
tantalizing a wait, it came as an agreeable shock. I was 
reminded of a cross-Channel steamer when it comes along- 
side at Calais; of the inrush of poreeurs fighting for posses- 
sion of your luggage, and asphyxiating you with garlic as 
they wave their brass number-plates in your face. Much 
the same occurred here; except that the garlic was 
betel-nut, and the porters Shilluks and Nuers. They 
poured up the companion way—through the first-class 
saloon—into our cabins. But here the resemblance ceased. 
For, unlike their French confréres, they were naked, They 
were so naked that even the American globe-trotter 
dropped her guide-book and said: “Oh, m——y!” In 
fact, they were completely naked, except for an ordinary 
piece of rope tied round their waists—a touch of decora- 
tion, for it was certainly no covering, They were 
astonishingly beautiful as they moved among the pools 
of lamplight, their velvet-dark bodies incredibly tall and 
slender, their long hair golden blond. They were beautiful. 
So what matter that their hair was dyed with cow-piss?* 





I drank a last whisky with the “ Bimbs,” and then walked 
over to the smaller boat that was to take me on the last 
stage of my journey to Meshra ’er Req. She looked like a 
cockle-shell—a toy replica of the ship I had left—and I was 
relieved to find that I was the only passenger; even more 
relieved to be met on deck by the Imperial Airways’ agent 
with my lost luggage. The Armenian captain had been 
waiting for me, and we left immediately, As we paddled 
out against the current, voices came across the water from 
the other ship: “Be good ”— Behave yourself”—“ Give 
my love to ‘ The Bog’.” Then I was alone. 

1 Plate 5. 


PART It 


CHAPTER ! 
THROUGH THE SUD 


I was alone in my cockle-boat for four days, and they were 
the happiest of my journey. The weather became cooler 
as we approached the Equator. And next morning, when 
I came on deck, I found that the Nile had narrowed, for we 
were now only a day’s journey from the floating islands of 
“sud.”1 So close were the banks that 1 could see Shilluk 
warriors in faded vermilion cloaks standing among the 
reeds. 

We stopped for an hour at a small village, and three 
Italian missionaries came down to the wharf. Very short 
and bearded, they wore white topees and long white coats. 
They certainly looked small beside those they hoped to 
convert, for of all tribes the Shilluks are the most warlike 
and romantic in appearance. Their headdresses are more 
varied and fantastic than any at an Arts Ball. You may see 
men with blond bobs, or women with thin plaits of silver; 
shock-heads or neat heads; “ windblowns” or “ perms.” 
Some wear little toques of white mud (these are probably 
only a setting); others weave the hair of their ancestors 
(or their enemies) into their own, to form grotesque 
picture hats, Victorian poke-bonnets, or firemen’s hel- 
mets. Unfortunately I mistook these last for cast-off 
European hats, and did not trouble to take a photograph, 
The warriors carry an armoury of spears and clubs, while 
over one shoulder is draped a vermilion cloak. But, alas, 


2 Papyrus grass and weeds which, not being rooted to the bottom, float 
about as large islands, At times these islands will completely block the 
channel, The Sud stretches over an area of 250,000 square miles, 
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owing to this very cloak the Shilluks have become the 
tourist trophies of the Nile. They are picturesque, and 
like all things picturesque, whether it is a Gloucestershire 
village or a Romany gipsy, they have now become self- 
conscious and mercenary, They lounge beside the jetty— 
having first made up their faces—and wait to be photo- 
graphed; or worse: wait to be paid for allowing the 
tourist this privilege. According to the “ Bimbs” they 
need “ twenty of the best.”2 

All day we continued to follow the Nile and, some miles 
away, I could see my old ship in pursuit. Owing to the 
tortuous course of the river she would appear now to 
starboard, now to port, then almost due ahead, Only 
the upper deck was visible above the tall grass and, as it 
veered erratically to and fro across the plain, it looked 
like a houseboat, which had suddenly turned amphibious 
and become intoxicated with its new freedom. 1 thought 
affectionately of the little group under the awning; no 
doubt I was helping to break the monotony of their day; 
something to look at through binoculars, and a fresh topic 
of conversation over their evening whisky : “There goes old 
Wyndham. Fancy coming all the way to ‘ The Bog’ to 
paint ! ”—* Paint, my foot! He’ll be tied up to a Dinka 
girl before you can say ‘ form fours ’.” 

That evening, turning west into a flaming sunset, we 
entered Lake No, and I felt for the first time the fear which 
a civilized being must experience in a landscape that has 
not changed since the world began. Never had I con- 
ceived a country so remote, and so completely still. 
Even the myriads of insects appeared motionless as they 
hung like a heavy mist on the carmine surface of the water. 


2 ‘This only refers to Shilluks on the Nile bank. 1 know nothing sbout 
those in the interior. 
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The long lines of our wake lay astern, as if cut in rose 
crystal, and the only sign of their movement was the nod- 
ding of reeds on the farthest shore. The lake seemed to 
be enclosed by an impenetrable wall of sud, and beyond, 
stretching to the horizon, lay pool after pool of 
marshy water, each pool reflecting a different crisis in the 
anguish of the dying day. In one lay entrapped a star, 
and, as we moved, it would free itself for a moment; only 
to be imprisoned again. Long after the night had hidden 
all trace of water, this jewel still lay on the surface of the 
earth. It would shine, disappear, shine again like a 
large firefly among the reeds. 

We crossed the lake and the boat nosed its way into 
the swamp. So narrow was the channel that I thought the 
pilot was lost. I could feel the scraping of our keel on the 
bottom, and a shuddering as we hit the banks, I waited for 
the shouts, the frantic ringing of the engine bell, and the 
sound of the paddle thrashing in reverse. But we steered 
on, for we had entered the Bahr-el-Ghaza] River. All 
night I was kept awake by the soft brushing of fronds 
against my cabin door, and when I looked out at dawn 
the landscape was completely screened by a thirty-foot 
wall of grass which overhung the deck. For three days 
we crept through floating islands of papyrus, sheets 
of cobalt lotus-flowers, and a tangled mass of rotting 
weeds; at times the boat seemed hopelessly stranded, and 
the crew would dive beneath the keel to tear away with 
their hands the accumulation of sodden vegetation; then, 
standing to their necks in the water they would push and 
heave to the accompaniment of a plaintive little chorus. 
T could now add a spice of danger to this uneventful 
journey by recalling how a boat had once become im- 
prisoned by the floating sud. It was not until a month 
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later that the skeletons were found, and the vultures still 
crouched in the rigging, too bloated to move. Or I 
could even read Gessi’s own account of his three-months’ 
struggle down this same river in 1880: “ We are dying of 
hunger. If things remain as they are now for two more 
days, I feel that I also must succumb, ... We have reached 
the worst... . Scarcely does someone die than he is 
devoured during the night by the survivors. It is im- 
possible to describe the horror of such scenes. One 
soldier devoured his own son.” 

But before I had succeeded in reaching a state of panic, 
the paddle-wheel would churn the mud; the boys would 
climb, dripping, on to the deck, their plaintive chorus 
now one of triumph; the captain would give a short 
blast on the ship’s whistle, and we would sidle round 
another hairpin bend, hitting first one bank, then the 
other, like a drunken motorist negotiating a Devon- 
shire lane. 

For three days I was enclosed in this corridor of green, 
but I was never bored or lonely, for this narrow, winding 
river, no longer aloof, no longer the traffic artery of a 
continent, became intimately my own. As we approached 
each bend, I felt the same thrill that I used to experience 
asa boy, when I explored, in a small dinghy, the overhung, 
sun-dappled reaches of a Wiltshire stream. During the 
morning I wrote the innumerable and enthusiastic letters 
with which a lonely traveller overwhelms his friends. In 
the afternoon I would sleep till roused by the ship’s siren, 
which gave warning of our arrival at a wood station. For 
an hour or so we would take on fuel, and I could, at last, 
stretch my legs on the Dark Continent. 

These were Nuer villages: 2 dozen thatched huts with 
mud walls, surrounded by a palisade of bamboo. A 
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“ sausage ” tree provided the only shade, and under this a 
girl would be pounding grain. At three in the afternoon, 
there was no other sign or sound of life.» The mortar 
is a hollowed tree trunk, the pestle a thick stump 
of wood, and you are mystified that these implements, 
wielded by a child, should produce the identical sound of 
a metropolitan pumping station: “ Whe-e-e-e-e-Poom. 
Whe-e-e-e-e-Poom.” You can hear it more than a mile 
away. But come close, and you see pursed lips and in- 
flated cheeks; for this noise is the child’s own im- 
provisation, 

The Nuers are inclined to be a truculent people. In 
fact, as late as 1928, they murdered their District Com- 
missioner who had fathered them for ten years. But, 
whatever their character, their appearance is superb. 
The men I had admired at Malakal, and § now found that 
the women were as comely—and as naked—as the men. 
Seeing them together, I realized the important difference 
between their physique and the average body you see on 
a European beach. Apart from essentials, the Nuer 
men and women are exactly alike. The men have the 
slender, softly moulded bodies of girls; the women the 
straight, narrow hips of youths, The men, although well 
over six feet, are not developed to that Sandow-Muller 
standard which we connect with the professional strong- 
man, and it is only when they move, and every muscle 
comes into play, that you are conscious of a strength that is 
sheer beauty as compared with sheer force, They look 
as effeminate as an early Greek Apollo—in fact, they look 
“ queer,” with their long blond hair, their bracelets, and 
their beads, But they will fight a lion single-handed— 
the only purse being their favourite cow—and this is 

4 Plate ts. 
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surely a contest that even an American world’s champion 
would turn down. 

The beauty of these tribes—Nuers, Dinkas, and 
Shilluks—makes you realize that in Europe we have no 
longer any conception of what the human form should look 
like, Most of us spend our lives trying to increase our 
chests or decrease our stomachs, keep thin or get fat, 
grow hair or remove it, and even the Adonis looks a bit 
top-heavy. These savages lead an existence that is 
archaic: they have archaic minds, an archaic vision, and 
they have kept the torsos of archaic sculpture. Perhaps 
the statues of ancient Greece were in no way idealized. 
Maybe the swelling female hips and the he-man shoulders 
of to-day are only a legacy of the games and corsets of 
civilization. 

At one wood station, I found the whole village at work 
on a road, and so fantastic was the scene that for two 
hours I risked sunstroke. A line of golden heads rose 
and fell with the pick-axes; while along a high bank moved 
a frieze of young girls, The latter carried baskets on their 
heads, and their breasts were pointed in sharp silhouette 
against the sky. Over all, stood a negro with a long 
whip. This the girls treated with contempt, and, as I 
watched, I discovered that, although they might resemble 
the men in appearance, in their behaviour they were 
consistently true to their sex. They showed a giggling 
interest in my misshapen body, and a decided bitchiness 
toward the world in general. The overseer was, of 
course, fair game: they would bait him until they received 
a crack over the legs; run away, pretending that they had 
been hurt; chatter with their girl friends; make im- 


1 The hospitals have frequent cases of men who have been mauled by 
lions, 
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pertinent asides, only to return to give more cheek, And 
so they went on doing a great deal of talking but very little 
work. 

The whole scene was as far removed from reality as the 
spectacular finale of a French revue. Surely nowhere, 
except at the Casino de Paris, could one expect to find a 
naked black chorus, with peroxide hair, working under 
the whip of a Nubian slave-driver? And only a French 
music-hall could have produced the two comedians who 
now came up and shook my hand. One wore a battered 
topee, the other grass in his hair; one a pyjama top, the 
other a golfing pullover. Both hid the deficiencies of 
their dress under old Paisley shawls. One carried an 
empty Eno’s bottle; he was the head chief. The other 
was his “sub.” So this was the effect of educating the 
natives! I can imagine no more ludicrous contrast than 
that between those who were working and these two who 
were looking on.? 


A fountain of hot water—it could hardly be called 
steam—spouted against the sky, and from the boat came a 
throaty whisper. I returned on board, As I drank tea 
under the awning, I watched the beauty-chorus being paid 
off. They each received a handful of grain. 


In the cool of the evening I would sit on the upper deck 
and lazily watch the corridor slip past. As the sun went 
down, the walls would turn an acid yellow—a dark olive 
green—and then an olive black. On the floor, carpets 
were laid by unseen hands. Carpets of every hue, from 
France and Anatolia, from Persia and the Far East. It 
was the same lotus-flower pattern on a ground that 
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constantly changed: the pale rose of Aubusson; the deep 
crimson of Bokhara; the indigo of Kurdistan. 

The Arab helmsman laid a small piece of leopard skin 
on the deck, and prostrated himself towards the Orient. 
Sundown, 


“ Bo-hee! ” 
“Yes, saar. ” 
“ Whisky-soda.” 


CHAPTER It 
ARRIVAL AT MESHRA ’ER REQ 


BEFORE setting out on a long journey, I see my destination 
as a clear picture. In this instance, it was mainly com- 
posed from faint memories of the adventure books of my 
childhood and the lurid, fly-blown oleographs that used 
to hang in the housekeeper’s room. The highly coloured 
result was then modified by the more rational accounts of 
travel books, and by my friend Aginejok’s descriptions of 
the actual country. A few finishing touches, and this 
picture represented the type of landscape in which I hoped 
to spend a few agreeable months of painting. No warnings 
can ever destroy such preconceptions, and it did not matter 
that this particular landscape had been flat and barren for 
the last two thousand miles. _[ still confidently expected a 
miraculous transformation at the last moment. Giant 
forests would suddenly soar against the sky, and snow- 
capped mountains appear on the far horizon; precipitous 
waterfalls would leave rainbows in the vivid jungle—a 
jungle of sickly-sweet flowers and menacing creepers. 
Monkeys would chatter above, and macaws flash their 
plumage in the eternal gloom; great pythons would feign 
death as they hung motionless from the trees. 

While I was drinking my morning bottle of beer (it 
had travelled with me from Khartoum and was by now 
mulled), I noticed the sun’s reflections on a roof of cor- 
rugated iron. Above the roof, the heat trembled and 
danced against a gunmetal sky. I could make out a line 
of brick stores, a few beehive huts; and a solitary tree with 
a score of vultures sulking on the boughs. A few minutes 
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later the engine bell rang; the paddle-wheel slowed and 
stopped, then thrashed in reverse. We berthed beside 
a pile of untanned hides, a stinking feast for a million flies. 
On all sides lay an unbroken plain. Near the village, it 
was a plain of dust and, as I watched, a haboob caught up 
the dust and sent it spiralling between the huts. Beyond, 
marshes stretched to the horizon. Aginejok stood on the 
bank. I had arrived at Meshra ’er Req. My river journey 
was over. 

There were still two bottles of beer left, and in these 
we drank success to my visit. Aginejok took a careful 
sip: “God, old boy, that’s cold! Hurts the back of your 
throat.” I realized what I was in for. 

We walked up to the rest-house; it was the house with 
the iron roof, It had three unfurnished rooms and a meat- 
safe veranda. There were two other occupants besides 
ourselves, and, as a result, the rooms were already 
crowded with camp-beds, camp-tables, canvas baths, 
rifles, fishing-rods, and stores. At first I thought that the 
building must also be used as the post-office, for the two 
men sat in opposite corners of the room grovelling among 
piles of letters, parcels, and papers, while sealed canvas 
bags lay everywhere on the floor. I could not have come 
at a more inopportune moment, for I had arrived with the 
mail. This explained Aginejok’s impatience to leave the 
comparative comfort of the boat, and the distracted air 
with which I was now received. Asarule, no one is more 
pleased to see a stranger, no one more polite than the 
Sudan Government servant, but my welcome was as 
hurried and forced as the gratitude which a child is made 
to express before opening his next Christmas present. In 
fact, these men looked like children as they sat on the 
floor (Aginejok was soon at it), opening their presents to 
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themselves—a ciné-kodak, a bottle of bull’s-eyes, a paté, a 
telescopic lens, a box of preserved fruits, Hardy’s latest 
spinner, chocolates, a Dunhill pipe, and every variety of 
tinned delicacy. 

Tt was unfortunate, as at any other time my value would 
have been priceless; whereas I was now merely a spoil- 
sport, and even spoiled their newspapers with my more 
recent news of home. Had J not been there, they would 
have read—during lunch—the Field or Blackwood’ s Magazine. 
Still, 1 was an excuse for a gin and bitters, and while we 
drank I endeavoured to discover who my acquaintances 
were, 

Smethurst, a District Commissioner going back on 
leave, departed that night, and plays no further part in this 
chronicle. But, before leaving, he lent me, most gener- 
ously, the whole of his camp equipment and his gun—a 
loan that proved extraordinarily useful. The other, 
Jameson, was a man of about forty-five with a shock of 
grey hair. He had the truculent manner of someone 
who has started life as a big noise and is beginning to realize 
that he will end it asa nobody. While he talked he acted, 
or over-acted, a part, and I have never seen such facial 
contortions. He would slowly shake his head to express 
doubt, look pugnacious when recalling what he had said 
to the Governor, or would appear to be suffering from 
uncontrollable laughter before reaching the point of a 
bawdy story. Perhaps this was to hide an intense shy- 
ness, On the other hand, it may have been that his 
mouthful of false teeth rendered this pantomime necessary 
to ensure his being understood. 

Jameson had been everywhere and knew everything. 
tm fact, he knew so much that general conversation was im- 
possible. I exclaimed, for instance, at the beauty of a 
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kingfisher with a scarlet beak. “ My good fellow, there 
are seventeen different varieties of kingfisher.” | re- 
marked at the exceptional length of the Dinka’s sexual 
organ. “That means nothing. The poor devils are 
practically impotent.” (We were surrounded at the time 
by squalling children.) Should a more careless-minded 
confrére maintain that he had shot a teal at Pannamwier, 
he would be caught up immediately: “Ah, but was the 
beak washed with blue?” Jameson would thrust out 
his jaw like a bullying K.C. “Of course it was ”—this 
without waiting for an answer, “What you shot was 
a marbled duck.” 

A month or so later, I got a bit of my own back. I had 
been reading Bannerman’s books on the birds of West 
Africa. Having Jured Jameson into his seventeen 
varieties of kingfisher, I informed him that there were 
actually forty-three. This blow made him stagger, and 
that evening I gave the knock-out. We were shooting a 
bird that is always known in the Sudan as the green pigeon, 
T now shared with Mr, Bannerman the knowledge that 
it was actually the yellow-bellied fruit-eating pigeon. As 
each flight left the trees, 1 would warn Jameson: “ Yellow 
belly over.” He never asked me to explain. 

In spite of his flood of information I could discover little 
about the man himself, for, as is usually the case with 
know-alls, he never bragged about his genuine achieve- 
ments. He had done something extremely fine in the War 
—had a bar to his D.S.O., and had twice won the Cresta 
Run. (He could stil] spend the season at St, Moritz free 
of charge, which in this heat must have been a tantalizing 
thought.) As a big-game hunter, he was fearless and an 
excellent shot; but of these things he never spoke, and 
would rather lie about his Wolseley Hornet at home, which 
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touched 98 m.p.h., or the height of his temperature during 
his last bout of fever. His exploits in Paris, where once 
a year he “ gave the dog a run,” made that city seem really 
worth visiting. 

I did not even get out of him the nature of his job. 
Aginejok did tell me, but I forget whether it was educa- 
tion, or small arms, or wireless, I won't risk a guess; 
for the wrong man might complain. I will just leave it 
that Jameson was one of the most entertaining and, at 
times, the most boring white men in Central Africa. 
Among such people one has to sink a very deep shaft 
through useless dross in order to find a golden vein of 
information. In Jameson’s case it was worth while, for 
his job, whatever it was, caused him to travel up and down 
the southern Sudan and he was married to a Dinka girl. 
Her name was Kajok—he called her “ Tits.” 

I never saw Kajok, but, according to repute, she had 
once been extremely beautiful. They had now been 
married seven years and, although she had Jost all her 
looks, he was still devoted to her. Such a relationship is 
difficult to understand, for they could have nothing in com- 
mon mentally, and, according to Jameson himself, “ She 
was no damn good at her job.” Yet he was always hurry- 
ing back off trek to see her, and, should he have to enter- 
tain some superior official who might disapprove, he 
would fume with impatience and be churlish and rude to 
his guest who was an unwitting barrier between them. 
She had lately developed tuberculosis, and, rather than 
leave her, he had sacrificed his leave. Soon his service 
would be up and everyone prophesied that he would 
choose to live on in “ The Bog”; in fact, he would “ go 
native.” 

This term invariably carries a stigma, but, in cases such 
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as Jameson's, “ to go native” is probably the most sensible 
way of avoiding a depressing and boring old age. Imagine 
a man who has lived his active life as a local king. He has 
no future in England, except to re-live his past, under 
chillier and damper conditions, A daily constitutional or 
around of golf will be his only means of staving off decrep- 
itude; bridge and gossip his only recreation; his furniture, 
having neither great beauty nor comfort, will be mere 
relics of his past; and the bleached skulls on the walls, 
only junk, now that the hunt is over. 

You would never have guessed that Jameson had such 
romantic feelings. He himself was obviously ashamed of 
his weakness, and, in order to conceal it, would be 
brutally outspoken and coarse whenever he discussed his 
black wife. He would relate how he had got her cheaply 
“as a twelve-year-old, for five cows.” (In “The Bog” 
cows cost 15s, a head.) How, in the beginning, she had 
constantly run away, and how he had “ taught her a thing 
or two” when her father sent her back, He liked com- 
plaining of her coldness and describing how, on her 
marriage night, she had lain quite still, picking the plaster 
off the wall with her fingernail. She had left off for one 
second, but her body had not even trembled; then she 
had continued to pick at the wall. She had spoken only 
once—to complain that she was out of sugar. 

This was obviously one of Jameson’s true stories, and 
interesting in that it showed the working of the native 
mind. It was probably not so much coldness on the girl’s 
part as that, with her purely animal consciousness, she was 
incapable of a continuous stream of thought. These 
people have no memory, and no anticipation, and it is out 
of these that our pleasures and our pains are born. With 
savages every experience is forgotten at once, and they 
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can create no fantasy out of the future. Their minds are 
as limited as the lens of a cinematograph projector, in 
which each picture, as it passes, is part of a sequence— 
but the last picture is already forgotten, the next unfore- 
seen. Their attitude towards pain is the same. A 
doctor told me that they will come to hospital with a 
terrible spear wound; for a moment the pain may cease; 
they will think of their favourite cow and walk back 
twenty miles to their village. On the other hand, the 
natives do describe Englishmen as “ men, white as lepers 
and hairy like baboons "—so there may have been some 
sexual coldness, after all. 

Jameson had an amusing classification of the three tribes 
with whom he came in contact, He compared them to 
the different types of boys at a private school. The Dinka 
he called mother’s blue-eyed darling, captain of the 
eleven, quite fearless and devoid of all brain. The Zande 
was the terror of the school, never without a catapult or 
water-pistol in his pocket, popular because of his cheer- 
fulness, but feared alike by masters and pupils owing to 
the ingenuity of his practical jokes. To the fury of other 
boys’ parents, he would, by virtue of his seraphic smile, 
always be selected for a pat on the head by the visiting 
bishop or some minor royalty. The Bongo Jameson 
classed as the amiable and industrious comic, 

I subsequently found that these classifications were 
pretty apt. The Dinkas, as a tribe, are as tall and 
beautiful as the Nuers, and as brave, but their minds never 
go farther than the cattle they worship. During the dry 
season, they live with their herd on the toich1_ They 
allow themselves to be suffocated by the smoke of dung- 


1 Toich, A grass plain under water during the wet season, baked hard 
during the dry. 
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fires kept burning to protect the animals from flies. 
They will go to Jaw over the possession of a cow, and the 
loser will commit suicide, They cover themselves with 
cow-dung and drink cows’ urine with their milk. When 
they sing a love-song, it is about a cow or bull, and the 
payment for a Dinka wife is always in units of cows.* 
With his mind on cows—with the mind of a cow—the 
Dinka, in spite of his bravery and physique, is easy game 
to the surrounding tribes. Until the English came to 
protect them, they were continually raided by their 
neighbours, and in the smaller fights that still go on they 
are invariably worsted. Only a few years ago, a party of 
Dinkas was outwitted by the Nuers, who allowed them to 
enter their territory, pretended to run away, ambushed 
them, and killed every man. 

The Azande—short in stature and savage in appearance— 
could have served as models for any of the pen illustrations 
in Stanley or Petherick. The young girls have beautiful 
bodies, but their beauty is always marred by the heavy 
scars of tribal markings. The Azande were cannibals until 
the English occupation in 1905 (hence the Dinka name for 
them: Niam-Niam—big eater). They still maintain secret 
societies with sexual rites, while their lives are controlled 
entirely by witchcraft. They undertake neither war nor 
marriage without consulting an oracle. Of these Benge 
is the most important. Benge is a red root which they 
can only procure from the country of the Mangbetta tribe 
in the Belgian Congo. This may entail a journey lasting 
several months, and during this time they may not smear 
their bodies with oil, and the following are taboo: the 
flesh of any dark-skinned animal, putrescent fish (of which 


4 The coinage for a Bongo or Zande wife is in spears or malodas, an 
instrument with which they hoe the soil. 
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the Azande are extremely fond), any vegetable that is a 
laxative, and all sexual intercourse. Apart from these in- 
conveniences, there have always been other difficulties 
to overcome, such as the hostility of the tribe in whose 
country the root grows, and, of late, the sleeping-sickness 
segregation law which forbids the natives to cross the 
border. In spite of this, the Benge oracle is still con- 
sulted. There is 2 considerable ceremony, which takes 
place in any field, the applicant bringing a chicken which 
is made to eat the poisonous root. The success of an 
undertaking will depend on whether the chicken lives or 
dies, 

Once warlike cannibals, now that meat is denied them, 
the Azande live on the land (hence the coinage in malodas) ; 
but they are willing to work anywhere, and you will find 
them in the Dinka and other territories. By nature they 
are poisoners, and in poisoning they find full scope for 
their practical jokes. Of the many they play, the follow- 
ing is the most ingenious. If a man be ordered by his 
chief to return a stolen wife, he places a poisoned thorn 
in such a position that should the welcoming husband feel 
amorous that night, he is dead on the following morning. 
But the natural laws of compensation have off-set these 
unpleasant characteristics with an attractive cheerfulness 
and a sense of humour that is denied the Dinka, Their 
friendliness is almost embarrassing. As you travel through 
their country, the women pester you to let them into 
the rest-houses, According to Jameson, there is only one 
thing to do if you want any sleep: “ Take one in, old boy.” 

And God made the Azande artists. Their wood sculp- 

1 The working of this oracle is too complicated to describe here. For 


a full account see “ Oracle Magic of the Azande,” by E, E. Evans Pritchard, 
Sudan Notes and Records, vol. xi, 1928. 
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tures standing eighteen feet high, simplified, individual, 
and alive, show a creative genius which is in sympathy 
with such contemporary wood-carvers as Zadkine and 
Brancusi. 

The Bongo of Tonj, the amiable comic—there are now 
only two thousand of his species left—wears a tai] of green 
leaves.1_ He is very short and over-stomached. With his 
bow and arrow, he is a good hunter; but perhaps this is 
more through hard work than from a flair. I never went 
hunting, and only base my opinion on his art, for he carves 
industriously, in wood and ivory, things that would be 
better left uncarved. They are most carefully executed, 
and they have a quick sale among passing tourists in 
Khartoum. They are also to be found in almost every 
white man’s house throughout the southern Sudan; 
they are as dead as Victorian marble busts, and lack even 
the childish “ first fine careless rapture” which you find 
in Dinka wall paintings and terra-cotta bulls.? Lately, 
the Bongo has been encouraged to copy models sent out 
from England. Soon he will compete with Rosenthal 
of Berlin. Only in their dancing do they show anything 
approaching genius, and even this is rather of the music- 
hall standard, 

Most of these observations I extracted from Jameson, 
If a Dinkaphile thinks [ have been unfair; if a Zande 
District Commissioner should refute the thorn story or 
wish to disown the sculpture; if a collector of Bongo 
ivories feels that his collection has lost value—they must 
go for Jameson, for he is my scapegoat, 

+ Schweinfurth calls these people * the Dancing Apes.” 

* Aginejok, feeling the Dinkas might like to share in thia roaring trade, 
allowed one to study under a Bongo teacher, but the result was ao shock- 


ingly obscene that it had to be locked in the office safe, where it remains 
to-day, 
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My conversation with Jameson took place while we 
fished, for it was unnecessary to concentrate on either a 
float or a fly. I had found at last the bad fisherman’s 
paradise. In the Sudan you are no longer a weekly 
victim of Punch, for you may stretch out your arms to their 
full and probably you are not lying; the answer to the 
question “ Any luck?” is “ Yes”; while even on a rare 
blank day there is no possibility of your having caught 
“only a cold.” On top of this, no skill is required and, 
what is more important, no exertion. You are rowed 
peacefully up and down a stretch of river or lake, towing 
behind you a dead fish, on which every hook is plainly 
visible. The cost of a day’s sport is a shilling to the 
native who catches your bait and rows your boat. Ona 
good evening, you are sure of a “ run” every ten minutes 
or so, It may be a Nile perch, which weighs up to a 
hundred and fifty pounds, or a Tiger fish, which, though 
he rarely weighs more than thirty, is a terrific fighter. 
The only drawback is that, owing to their hard-boned 
mouths, these fish are difficult to hook securely and but a 
small percentage are gaffed. On my first attempt, in 
spite of our chatter, I got into seven or eight fish, but only 
landed one—a Nile perch of some twenty-five pounds. 
The evening ended when a monster broke the rod which 
Jameson had lent me. On this occasion, my fishing was 
free, for as I was about to tip the Dinka boy who had been 
rowing our boat, Jameson intervened: “Don’t bother 
about him, old man. I forgot to mention it—he’s my 
brother-in-law.” 


We found Aginejok and Smethurst on the veranda, 
having settled down to their Haig. Propped against the 
woodwork lay an upturned iron boat; rusty and forgotten, 
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it seemed to protest against these Englishmen sitting so 
assuredly drinking their whiskies and sodas, for this boat 
Tay just as it had been left forty years ago by General 
Marchand. 

Although Jameson had thawed slightly while fishing, 
it was only when he saw that I would drink with him that 
he finally accepted me without suspicion. 1 suppose he 
had dreaded the non-drinker’s reproachful glance, for he 
himself could certainly put them away. Even now, he 
still made childish efforts to conceal the fact that he was a 
toper, and had a repertory of phrases to be employed as 
he poured out successive “four fingers.” “ Well, here’s 
to Wyndham’s first fish.” “Phew, I’m all in to-day.” 
“ Just another to keep the mosquitoes away.” “ Pity not 
to finish her off.” And so the evening progressed. 

In the Sudan all drinking is done before dinner; during 
the meal you are given lime-juice, or, if you are lucky, 
warm beer, On a big night, or should a last rubber be 
grossly over-called, you will probably dine at ten-thirty; 
it may even be eleven. This would certainly have been 
a big night, had we not been interrupted by two excited 
Dinkas. The spokesman was an ashen grey from head to 
foot, and this, combined with his excitement, suggested 
that he must have seen a ghost; only the fact that his 
companion had a completely white face and a completely 
black body, showed that this astonishing appearance was 
the uniform of a Dinka herdsman and not caused by fear. 
They were excited because they had seen a herd of ele- 
phants only a few miles away. 

1 was surprised at their excitement, until Aginejok 
explained that the natives consider elephant meat a great 
delicacy. After a kill, they will wade waist-deep in the 
animal’s bowels, singing as they cut up the flesh with their 
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spears, Owing to their greed, the novice big-game 
hunter is often misled into shooting an underweight bull 
or even a cow, with the consequent heavy fine. For his 
boys will always assure him that every elephant in range 
is a record bull.? 

Aginejok sent a man back to keep in touch with the 
herd, and arranged to meet him at a village early the next 
morning. 

Our dinner was not a typical Sudanese meal, for we fed 
largely off Christmas presents. There was one hot dish— 
curried eggs—for which Jameson was politely thanked, I 
had been puzzled at luncheon when Aginejok had been 
complimented; now I understood. We had three cooks. 
When trekking in the Sudan you take with you, not only 
your whisky and soda and food, but most of your house- 
hold furniture, and all your servants, These cooks were 
taking it in turn, and at each meal, although the dining- 
room remained the same, two of their masters were 
being invited out. These polite compliments were as 
formal as those used by the guest who dines out in England 
and congratulates the hostess on a new dish. (“ What a 
perfectly delicious sauté] "—* Yes, she’s a real treasure.”) 
But, in this case, it could have been no more than a 
formula, for not only was the dining-room the same at each 
meal, but so was the meal itself, and no one knew better 
than the guests what the menu was going to be. 

Throughout the Sudan, although individual cooks may 
be excellent, or shockingly bad, dinner is usually a set 
piece with minor variations played on the soup and fish. 


1 Had these men known that we only intended taking photographs, we 
would not have seen them again, but they were reassured in the morning 
by a native policeman, who, armed with a service rifle, came with us ai 
protection, 
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Three times a week you start with Heinz’s tomato; on the 
other four nights it is peanut soup. If you are near a river, 
the fish is coarse and fresh; elsewhere it is fried sardines, 
The meat is cow; the sweet, caramel pudding; and the 
savoury a Scotch woodcock. This traditional menu, laid 
down by some officer’s wife in the ‘nineties, is handed 
on by each cook to his assistant. Should all the cooks be 
destroyed in a night, the British population in the Sudan 
would find itself forced to live on white ants and crocodile 
tails, until some other “ mem-sahib ” took an Arab boy in 
hand. 

According to Sudanese custom, we went to bed imme- 
diately after dinner, having given orders to be called at 
four-thirty. 


CHAPTER It 
ELEPHANT 


An African dawn is a fleeting adventure. As we left the 
rest-house, groping our way with torches, daylight seemed 
many hours ahead, and only the whispered wing-beats of 
spur-wing, as they flighted unseen above, told that life was 
beginning to stir. Then within the space of a few min- 
utes, as if successive sets of lights were being switched on, 
day broke more swiftly than on a stage. A pale lime- 
green outlined the horizon, soared upwards, and, as it 
blended with the last cold purple of the night, the stars 
faded one by one and died. A yellow, mingling with the 
green, burnished away all colour, and left pure light. 
Black silhouettes became trees, their foliage an ashen grey. 
Then, thin and golden, the sun’s rim cut deep into the out- 
line of the marsh and a first beam shone in the highest 
branches. Below, the lines of smoke from the cattle 
fires, as yet untouched, lay stretched across the toich like 
cold blue waterways. In a moment it was day; hot as 
an English summer. 

We crossed a narrow stream, wading through blue lotus 
flowers, as yet barely opened to the sun; then followed, in 
single file, a narrow path which wound painfully through 
sharp-thorned haraz.t_ After an hour’s walking we reached 
our meeting-place, a small group of native huts on the 
shore of a great lagoon. Here we sat down to a lengthy 
discussion, and Aginejok warned me that it was useless to 
continue without the most trustworthy evidence; he had 
so often been caught before, persuaded by the Dinkas to 

1 Haraz—African thornbush, 
vis 
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go on and on through the midday heat, while the herd was 
always “just beyond the next clump of trees.” On this 
occasion, the witnesses seemed very shaky. They stood 
on anthills, shading the sun from their eyes, and pointing 
vaguely towards the horizon. _In fact, it was only to satisfy 
my novice’s enthusiasm that Aginejok agreed to cross the 
lagoon. 

We crossed in a dug-out canoe—a terrifying and most 
difficult balancing feat. This type of canoe is carved out 
of the trunk of the Dom palm, fromwhich only a thin slice 
has first been cut. Consequently, the sides curve nar- 
rowly together at the top, and it is almost impossible for 
European hips to pass. Once in, there seems no hope of 
ever getting out again, for you are as securely trapped as 
the child who enlivens the “silly season” by putting his 
head through the park railings. In fact, you feel that this 
canoe has become a permanent part of your anatomy. 
Smooth, round, and without a keel, there is no apparent 
reason why these craft should ever remain the right way 
up, and I sat wedged in a pool of water not daring to move; 
for the merest inclination of my head produced a lurch, 
and I visualized myself hanging head downwards, while 
crocodiles picked at leisure. To make things more diffi- 
cult, I had been lent a camera—a large reflex affair—by 
Jameson. I would have been happier with my own 
pocket Ikonta, but was assured that, without a telescopic 
lens, it would be useless. 

The country beyond the lagoon impressed itself more 
on my feet than on my eyes. The landscape I barely 
noticed; I only felt its varying degrees of unpleasantness as 
a surface over which I must walk. We struggled through 
coarse grass standing high over our heads, while our feet 
were caught, as if in a steel trap, by a thick tangle on the 
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ground, In places, forest fires had left blackened stubble, 
spear-heads that pierced my thin canvas shoes, or a sucking 
bog would remove them neatly from my feet, The sun 
became steadily hotter. 

After an hour, my enthusiasm on the wane, we stopped 
to discuss how much farther we should go, The boys, 
though they did not understand a word of English, sus- 
pected what was up, and jabbered enthusiastic promises 
as to the nearness of the herd. It was the old story: the 
elephants were just beyond the next clump, only a few 
minutes away. We went on for another half-hour, and 
the same scene was repeated, This time Aginejok 
decided on a definite limit. We would go as far as a 
group of trees which we could see, about a mile away— 
so far, and no farther. Hardly had we started than [ 
noticed that the grass lay trampled, and at the same 
moment, the leading boy pointed to the ground. “Ech! 
Eeh! Eeh! Eeh!” he cried, which is the Dinka’s way of 
showing excitement. I looked rather stupidly at a pile 
of enormous droppings; then my heart sank as I realized 
what they meant. We now felt bound to go on. The 
droppings became frequent, but the herd, like a mirage, 
seemed as far away as ever. The boys started to forestall 
our complaints—‘ Just beyond, just beyond! ’—and 
then with triumph one pointed toa tree, freshly uprooted, 
which lay across our path, My heart sank lower, 

There was still no sign, no sound of life; only the 
trampled grass, great heaps of dung, and a dying tree. 

The sun blazed relentlessly. Soon we would have to 
turn back. To relieve the monotony rather than with 
any definite hope, we climbed a large anthill, and im- 
mediately Aginejok whispered: “There, there!” I saw 
nothing. He pointed: “There, over there. Can’t you 
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see?’’ This was no moment for polite pretence. I leaned 
my head on his arm, and looking along it, followed carefully 
the line of his finger, I saw nothing; only, some two 
hundred yards away, white birds were fluttering among 
the bushes. One seemed miraculously perched in mid- 
air, and, without lifting its wings, was being trans- 
ported above the tall grass. It moved a yard or two, 
stopped, moved again. Only then did I understand. 
Under the bird I saw the outline of a great back. A boy 
was now pointing over to our right: “Eeh] Eeh! Eeh|” 
~—‘Eeh! Eeh! Ech!” Through the glasses I saw two 
more, and then a fourth. They were barely visible, and 
so motionless that it was difficult to believe that they were 
not granite rocks; but, as [ watched, an elephant threw 
back his trunk and sprinkled his back with tufts of grass, 
T had a momentary glimpse of its head and curved tusks. 
I gathered from the boys’ excited whispers that it was 
a bull. 

For a successful photograph it is necessary to get within 
fifty yards of an elephant, approaching, of course, up- 
wind. Frightened, as well as ignorant, I left this prob- 
lem of approach to Aginejok and the Dinkas, and mean- 
while struggled with the intricacies of my camera. The 
air was so still that finger wetting, threads of spittle, and 
every other device to define the direction of the wind, 
gave conflicting or no results. The bull then ended the 
discussion by separating himself from the herd and 
walking straight towards us. I reminded myself that an 
elephant cannot see. A futile reminder, for his size 
made reason a coward, 

I had always expected, quite logically, that an elephant 
in his own open country would look smaller than one 
among the miniature stucco mountains of Regent’s Park, 
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but the opposite is the case. I can suggest two reasons 
for this; one purely physical—a matter of optics. You 
compare the wild elephant with his normal surroundings, 
stunted trees, grass, other and smaller animals, while in 
London he is after all not so big as a motor-’bus, and would 
be dwarfed by Bush House. Or the reason may be 
psychological, At home he carries “kiddies” on their 
bank-holiday outing, or stands balanced on a tub, bored 
and boring, in a sawdust ring. 

There was nothing boring about this monster, and, if 
anyone were to be put through his tricks, it was myself. 
He moved towards us very slowly, swinging his trunk 
lazily from side to side. His back was festooned with 
brambles which gave him the rakish appearance of some 
noble dignitary after a nap in the hay. He came on 
slowly. So used is one to the protection of civilization 
that I found it hard to believe that there was not a keeper 
somewhere in the background. He came nearer and 
nearer, Of course he could see with those crafty little 
eyes—those beady, cunning, little eyes, they were looking 
straight atme. Iwas petrified. I couldn’t have run away. 
I even forgot why I was standing rooted on this anthill. I 
could make no effort. 

I heard Aginejok: * Now, now! ”—his Leica camera 
was clicking like a cinematograph. The elephant stopped 
as if suspicious, turned sideways, and moved away across 
our front, The spell was broken. I saw him focused 
on the ground glass of my view-finder, clear and central. 
I released the shutter. I had got him. 

I was filled with a feeling of great elation, and, as he 
disappeared, of intense relief. 


Geing back the natives, disappointed and sulky, took 
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revenge by setting a fast pace, and the journey would 
have been unbearable except for this triumphant thought; 
it was there indelibly stamped on the sensitive film, 
stamped in innumerable minute patches of light and shade. 
As yet they were invisible. For three months they must 
remain invisible; then, under a ruby light, a magic 
operation would take place. Barely perceptible darks 
would appear, grow darker, take form, and each smallest 
gradation of tone would have a meaning. The man 
behind the desk at Wallace Heaton’s would congratulate 
me on my first photograph of an elephant. 


Over our late lunch, we discussed and rediscussed our 
success: what stop had we used? What exposure? 
Was the camera in focus? Had my little finger been in 
front of the lens? As we talked, a breath of suspicion 
passed over my mind like the first rustle of a storm. I 
looked surreptitiously at the camera lying on my camp- 
bed. The storm grew. A thin metal slide protected 
the film pack. When had I put it back? I could not 
remember. Where had I laid it while I took the 
photograph? Had I ever taken it out? I could not 
remember. 


Wallace Heaton’s assistant did not congratulate me on a 
negative that was completely blank. 


CHAPTER IV 
TREKKING 


THAT evening we set out on a ten days’ trek. What 
discomforts this word suggests! Hiking is a holiday. 
You hang up the key, hitch up your shorts, and hike. But 
trekking! What toil and trouble! How endless a 
journey, how long each day! It was dusk when we drew 
up at rest-house No. 5 for the night, but the screeching 
which announced our arrival was not caused by the un- 
oiled wheels of an ox-wagon, but the badly adjusted 
brakes of a two-seater Ford. Our lorry had been sent on 
in advance and everything was prepared for our reception: 
in the light of a brilliant petrol-air lamp, a table was set 
out between two comfortable chairs; on the table were 
whisky and soda, cigarettes and cigars, olives and salted 
almonds; my camp-bed had been put up, the mosquito- 
net hung, and my pyjamas laid out on the pillow; beneath 
the bed were my slippers, and on the side table my 
book and a carafe of water. I could smell the roasting 
of a young partridge. They might call this trekking. 
After roughing it in English country hotels, I found it 
luxury. 

I can imagine no more ideal recreation for one who is 
curious, and sedentary minded, than to travel through 
“ The Bog * under the wing of a District Commissioner. 
The usual conveyance is a Ford lorry.t You sit in front, 
sheltered from the sun, and cooled by a breeze. Loaded 
on the back are tables, chairs, beds, mosquito-nets, baths, 
lamps, plate, glass, and linen, stores for a fortnight, and 

1 The two-seater had been borrowed for my visit, 
a 
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drink for even longer. Perched on the top of this 
mountain of luxury, sits a retinue of servants. 

Along every track there are mud and thatch rest-houses 
at intervals of eight miles. You are free to stop when you 
like, and for as Jong as you like. And, whatever place 
you choose, you will find all your belongings there just 
as you left them the night before, a hundred miles away, 
You can sink back in your chair with the knowledge that 
there is no necessity to lift one finger to aid luxury, for, 
whatever your needs, no muscular exertion is required 
except to open your mouth and shout “ Boy-hee! ” 

No servants could be more perfect than these native 
boys. Why they should be so efficient it is difficult to 
imagine, as they themselves have been brought up to a 
standard of comfort far lower than that enjoyed by a horse 
in the Shires, Yet they will serve a five-course dinner in 
the middle of the jungle with the speed of a “nippy” and 
the decorum of a family butler. Before training, they 
may have worn a piece of string or a banana leaf or nothing 
at all; but your clothes are daily washed and ironed to per- 
fection.. The cook is not subject to tantrums, not put 
off by a constantly changing kitchen, nor troubled by 
having to sit for eight hours in the sun, swaying on a pile 
of his own utensils. His punctuality is a miracle; for it 
is the master, not the servant, who beats the native drum 
for dinner. He sounds this gong when he is ready, and 
the dinner has damned well got to be ready too. It may 
be at eight, or eleven, but the soup will be boiling (unless 
it is cold soup, in which case it will be warm), and the 


1 These huts looked more primitive than the tin-roofed, meat-safe 
building at Meshra, but were in fact more comfortable and cool. The 
Meshra rest-house was an exception, owing to the bats which make a thatched 
roof impracticable and the mosquitoes which necessitate the netting. 
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river fish done to a turn. Should it rain in the night, 
you are carried into the shelter of the hut, and you will 
probably not even be wakened. 

We were called the next morning at six. A grinning 
face appeared with tea and Marie biscuits. “Good 
morning, sah.” ““ Good morning, Bitters.” 1 could hear 
Aginejok being woken by Gin. Before leaving, we had a 
delicious breakfast of paw-paw, fish-cakes, bacon and eggs, 
toast and Oxford marmalade, mangoes and cream; and 
then the magic carpet whirled everything away. By the 
time I had smoked a cigarette and looked through The 
Times, this luxury hotel had vanished, and the rest-house 
was left deserted and scrupulously clean. In the distance, 
T could see Gin, Bitters, and Sulieman, the cook, swaying 
above a yellow cloud. I remembered attempts to repack 
a picnic basket, and then clean up the litter. 

We allowed the lorry to get out of dust range, and then 
followed through a landscape that Iooked like a war 
drawing by Paul Nash, The trees, burnt by bush fires 
or stripped by lightning, were chalk-white skeletons 
against the sky. Grey and rust-coloured creepers hung 
from the branches or lay along the ground like entangled 
barbed wire. Termites had thrown up great earthworks 
—some ten feet high—and these stretched at absolutely 
regular intervals as far as the eye could see. Three- 
quarters of a year had passed without one single drop. of 
rain, and no ordinary labels such as “ burnt up,” * parched,” 
or “baked” could describe the complete devastation that 
these months of drought had achieved. I have sometimes 
tried to cook in my studio, and conversation has inter- 
vened, The bottom of my frying-pan is the nearest image 
I can find for this charred landscape, which reeked of stale 
smoke as it lay cracking under the sun. And, just as one 
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sometimes finds a small piece of pink meat or a single pea 
left unburnt, I would see here and there a pale mauve 
flower with pale green leaves, a plant so viscid that no 
heat could ever destroy it. It looked strangely isolated, 
this colour which had the transparency of life. For every 
other blade of grass, every leaf, had been fried to a frazzle 
in its own sap. 

As our car went by, small birds flashed among the trees: 
bee-eaters and crimson rollers; kingfishers, firebirds, and 
emerald parakeets. In this drab landscape they were 
cascades of colour more brilliant than the jewels which 
fall from a star-rocket, Strutting about in the under- 
growth were huge ungainly creatures: marabou storks, 
secretary-birds, giant bustards, and golden-crested cranes. 
As they hustled away, with a curious jerky step, twisting 
their heads nervously from side to side, they looked as if 
they were never meant to leave the ground ; and, whenever 
they did make the attempt, their flight was as clumsy, and 
went no farther than Cody’s pioneer efforts on Laffan’s 
Plain, Birds designed by Walt Disney flew ahead of us 
from tree to tree: the “ fool-bird,” the “ plaintain-eater,” 
and the “hornbill,” which is so curiously shaped that it 
appears to be flying tail-first. But it was at dusk that 
appeared the most fantastic of all—the “ standard-winged 
night-jar.” Fluttering a few feet above the road, it 
looked as if it was being chased by two bats, For attached 
to each wing is a three-foot quill, and at the end of each 
quill a small black plume. Ostriches moving on the 
horizon appeared so gigantic compared to any other bird, 
that it was impossible to believe that they were birds at all. 

This country would have been no place for a Victorian 
poet; for never have I suffered such excruciating noises as 
these “ songsters ” produced. I did not discover which, if 
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any, was the “brain-fever bird "—but one and all they 
might have claimed the title. Their actual notes were 
sufficiently painful, but it was the regular interval between 
them which I found so maddening. One tormentor would 
shriek “P ee e-ayo” every third second; another “ Te- 
e-e-e-U” every seventh; a bush-shrike had composed 
a subtly irritating duet with his mate: “ Yo-Yo"— 
“Peeech.” “Yo-Yo”—*Peeech”; while every rest- 
house had its tame kite, which sat on the thatch and 
mewed plaintively throughout my siesta. 

Giraffes wandered slowly among the trees, stretching 
up to nibble a rare green leaf. They would come quite 
close to the road, and were in no way frightened by the car. 
But they knew to a nicety how to keep just out of camera 
range, and would allow me to come within twenty-five 
or thirty yards before moving off in a fascinating slow- 
motion canter. Baboons raced beside us or would try 
to cross the road in front of the car, snapping and snarling 
at the tyres, Little Red Hussar monkeys, having first 
retired to a respectful distance, sat up like curious 
children, and watched us go by. Antelope would clear 
the road in one graceful leap. 

Although passing through one of the most thinly 
populated countries in the world, you see more people 
on these forest tracks than when motoring through the 
English country-side. For you are travelling between 
two narrow strips of human life. They are only a few 
yards deep; beyond stretch hundreds of miles of un- 
explored, uninhabited bush. And as you go by, groups of 
warriors throw down their spears and salute; women 
emerge from the blackness of their huts suckling their 
babies at revolting, pendulous breasts; young girls, whose 
bodies seem to be cast in steel, walk along the verge 
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carrying pitchers on their heads; and their gait is more 
beautiful than can be imagined; smiling children flash 
white teeth, and dogs chase yapping in your dust; 
prisoners drag past, their ankles hobbled with medizval- 
looking chains. 

Thad expected that African natives would al look much 
the same to European eyes, but found that individuals 
differed considerably. Apart from their lips, only a few 
had negroid features, and a large number—had they not 
been black—might have been Mongolians, or members of 
some Latin race. Several reminded me of friends at 
home. In no case did they resemble the American negro 
entertainer, or the pantomime conception of an African 
savage, 

A Dinka number of Vogue would be well worth a shil- 
ling, although it would contain but a single page. The 
“ collections” for the four seasons would be similar: “in 
natural skin.” But, as regards ornaments, coiffure, and 
maquillage, these people have original ideas. A man’s 
face may be bright red ochre, a pallid green, or dead white, 
He may cover his whole body with ash, or leave it black 
except for painted grey stockings, or gloves. The women 
(as with animals) are less ornate than the men, and usually 
content with a neatly drawn white domino round the eyes, 
or a white smear on each cheek. Sometimes, at a dance, 
their bodies are red. There seems to be no significance 
attached to any of this decoration. It is just a question of 
personal taste or possibly fashion. The same applies to the 
way they do their hair. The most popular method— 
among men and women—is to dye it an orange-brown, 
then cut it into the shape of a barrister’s wig.1_ But this 
mode is no rigid convention, and they seem to get as much 

> Plate 6, 
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pleasure out of changing the colour and shape of their hair 
as does a society beauty. I found this exasperating when 
attempting to paint them, for my model, having first 
arrived in a barrister’s wig, would turn up the next day in 
a chic béret Basque, The same afternoon it might be a 
topknot; then, as a final gesture of independence, the 
scalp would be shaved in the manner of a Prussian officer. 

In their headdresses, ornaments, and in the few clothes 
they wear, you find this same individual selection. You 
see naked warriors in busbies which are three-foot high 
and made of black ostrich plumes, but these hats are 
family heirlooms, and comparatively rare. Others wear 
scarlet handkerchiefs tied tightly round their heads in 
order to keep in place the ash they use as a hair restorer. 
Some wear small blue toques edged with white fur; 
others a diadem of pearl buttons (they call them stars), 
Round the waist there may be a broad corsage of bright 
green beads, a narrow strip of leopard skin, a single 
thread of cowrie shells, or a piece of rope. One man 
may wear his beads as a stomacher, and have long earrings 
to match; another is proud of a shrunken pyjama jacket 
which does not reach to his navel. Some have bracelets 
of ivory which stand out three inches, and are waxed inside 
to keep them in place; others encase the whole of the 
lower arm or leg in polished metal rings. There is a 
theory that these are worn as protection against spear 
wounds, but only vanity would risk the gangrene that they 
inevitably cause. One warrior has three feathers in his 
hair; another the standard plume of a night-jar. But 
there is one convention that these Dinka men follow 
rigidly: whatever part of their body they may choose to 
cover, it is not that part which you would most expect. 
Depilation is compulsory for both sexes. 
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The women wear comparatively little jewellery. 
Rings for the ears and the mouth, a string of beads, per- 
haps a bracelet—that is all they possess. ‘The ring in the 
mouth (it is always carried in the upper lip) is of polished 
steel and about three inches in diameter. It apparently 
causes no discomfort while eating; and kissing among the 
Dinkas is unknown, In the ears they wear twenty small 
brass rings and, until they possess them, they keep open 
the holes with little strips of wood. Unlike the men, 
when they do put on clothes, it is to hide their sex. 
Married women always wear a skirt of goat-skin which falls 
into two points. It is not worn out of shame—they do not 
hesitate to bathe in public—but as a mark of the respect 
that is due to them. The clothes of a virgin seem to be 
optional. Some wear this skirt; some a small apron of 
material which may hang either in front or behind; 
others an attractive little kilt of string.1_ But for the most 
part you see them walking beside the road, neither 
ashamed nor proud of their naked perfection. During 
menstruation, they use bark fibre. 

Owing to their fear of the camera, these Dinkas proved 
difficult to photograph. If they had time, they would dive 
into their huts; otherwise, like ostriches, they would 
cover their face with their arms; the rest did not matter. 
In the end, we found that the best tactics were the same 
as those we employed when shooting for the pot. On 
sighting a bird, or a photogenic native, Aginejok would 
accelerate to maximum speed; then, at the last moment, 
jam on the brakes. He was as severe as a Regimental 
Sergeant-Major: “Look out—are you ready? Now! 
Shoot, you fool.” In the end, I became so confused that I 
wes lucky not to snap a partridge and bag a Dinka. 


1 Plates 25, 26, 27. 
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At noon we came to a sandy river-bed, a quarter of a 
mile across. In three months’ time, steamers would pass 
here on their way to Wau. At present there was only a 
smal] stream, which did not reach the axle of the car. On 
the farther bank I could see a village—small groups of huts 
built haphazard in a forest of Dom palms. These palms 
are very tall and straight, and the growth of the leaves is 
conventionally symmetrical. Beneath the leaves hang 
clusters of fruit, bright orange in colour, and as large, and 
as hard, as a bowling ball. The natives consider them a 
delicacy, but I found them tough, fibrous, and tasting 
strongly of turpentine. It is dangerous to stand under 
these trees when the ripe fruit begins to fall. 

Dinkas were fishing near the ford, the men with long 
spears, the women wading to their waists, holding hooped 
nets against the current. When they saw us, the men 
threw aside their spears, raced across the sands, and 
surrounded the car. 

“ Aginejok, Aginejok, Aginejok, ci bak beng dit ca 
nin apat, Aginejok?” (This is a most considerate greeting, 
meaning: “Have you slept well?”) Then, turning to 
me: “ Ci bak yin e menhe beng dit "—* You are the Great 
Chief’s brother.” And so I remained. Even official 
clerks at Wau never doubted the relationship, in spite of 
our different names, and telegrams would be forwarded 
to me at Tonj addressed “ Brother of Aginejok.” These 
natives think that there are only some twenty English- 
men in the world, amiable madmen with potent magic; 
if a stranger arrives, he must be a relative. For them 
there can be no one of greater importance than their 
District Commissioner, though some chiefs may have 
heard of the Governor-General, a godlike figure of sur- 
prising antiquity. Should Bernard Shaw visit “ The Bog,” 
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he would not be the celebrated G. B. S., but the District 
Commissioner’s great-grandfather, and therefore worth a 
fabulous number of cows. 

This greeting had stopped the car, which immediately 
sank in the sand. A hundred warriors pushed us up the 
bank and, as they pushed, they broke into song. This 
scene I should have photographed, for what spectacle could 
have been more photogenic than our two rather ridiculous 
figures—perched in a Ford two-seater, wearing topees and 
dark glasses—being trundled across the sand to the 
accompaniment of a war-chant which curdled the blood? 
A dozen laughing children scrambled on to the car, a 
guard turned out, a sentry slapped his rifle-butt hard 
enough to smash it, and so we arrived in Gogrial. 


CHAPTER V 
GOGRIAL 


Tue luxury hotel had already been unloaded; and, having 
lunched off fresh salad and “ Christmas presents,” we slept 
through the heat of the afternoon. 

After tea we walked down to the river for a bathe, but 
found that the only deep pool was occupied by a family 
of twenty-one hippos, Their exact number will for ever 
be impressed on my mind ; for we spent the next two hours 
counting and recounting them until I thought I should go 
mad, The hippopotamus is only shot when he is a 
nuisance; one of this family—judging by his size he must 
have been the great-grandfather—had become a rogue. 
His particular roguishness took the form of attacking the 
natives while fishing and upsetting their canoes. The 
chief begged Aginejok to shoot him, as a week before two 
women and a child had been drowned, 

Tt was a very difficult target: two small, pointed ears, 
bulging eyes, and pink-lined snorting nostrils (he looked 
like a Ucello horse)—that was all that could be seen above 
the water. And, to kill him, the bullet had to pass 
through a nostril into the brain. Aginejok’s first shot 
“z-e-e-e-e-d” off the rogue’s front teeth, and the whole 
family submerged. Five minutes later, they began to 
break the surface, one by one. There was grandpa looking 
more roguish than ever. The second shot splashed the 
water just between his ears. (The chief risked a joke— 
“He says there are some nasty flies about.”) The third 
bullet ended without sound. Aginejok got up. “Rang 
the bell that time, old boy.”” Then we began to count. 
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As the hippopotamuses kept continually diving and re- 
appearing in different parts of the pool, as no Dinka has 
yet learned that two and two make four, as Aginejok and 
myself passed our Sandhurst examinations with the greatest 
difficulty, and as one hippopotamus’ face is much like 
another’s, there was considerable divergence of opinion 
as to whether the rogue was dead or alive. This diver- 
gence produced three distinct schools of thought: there 
were those who claimed to know the rogue by sight and 
said that he was dead; those who knew nothing, but were 
determined to have their say; and those who didn’t care 
in the least whether one particular hippopotamus had, or 
had not, been shot, so long as they could persuade us to go 
on shooting. 

An hour passed, and Aginejok and I were still counting: 
“Seventeen, eighteen . . . and two over there, that makes 
twenty exactly.” 

“ Wait a bit now, one of the brutes in the middle has 
gone.” 

“I know, but there he is, farther downstream— 
twenty exactly—I knew I’d got him.” 

“But what about those three under the bank? We 
never counted them.” 

“ Let’s start again.” 

Another hour (it was almost dark) and the Nays were 
becoming aggressively confident, while even Aginejok 
was beginning to doubt. Then the rogue reappeared, like 
a brown boat floating bottom upwards in the pool. 

“ E-e-h, e-e-h, e-e-h, e-e-h!” A hundred black bodies 
were splashing through the water. Dug-out canoes shot 
ahead of them. They hauled the carcase on to the bank; 
two tons of meat, with a four-inch layer of delicious fat. 
They turned it on its back showing a vast, smooth, flat 
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stomach. Was it a bull or cow? There was no indica- 
tion, until a young Dinka warrior plunged in his arm, up 
to the elbow, pulled out the sex, and held it aloft to amuse 
the girls: it was fifteen inches long. They cut it off with 
a spear. They cut away the fat with spears. They cut 
into the bowels with spears. They stood in among the 
bowels, and cut into the back with spears. They hacked 
off the head; sliced off the small pointed ears; gouged out 
the eyes; carved off the delicate pink flesh from the 
Ucello nostrils; and sang. 

Blood on a white skin, or on a white bandage, is shock- 
ing: a dark gash, a dark stain. But blood on a negro is 
light. I felt that it was time for a strong whisky and soda, 


While we sat smoking after dinner, I could hear a lion 
coughing and grunting by the river and—many miles 
away—a drum began to beat. Two Dinka policemen lay 
down beside our beds to protect us during the night. We 
turned in soon after nine; for a long time I was kept awake 
by the ripe fruit falling from the Dom palms, They 
would first strike the metallic leaves with a clang, then the 
ground with a heavy thud. The interval was the same as 
between a high-velocity gun and its bursting shell. When 
at last I fell asleep, I dreamed of the war. 

This dream of mine recurs at frequent intervals and, 
although little action takes place, it produces a feeling of 
intolerable fear. The battalion is waiting beside a long 
road; we have been called back into the line. It is not 
yet light and the battle for the moment is silent. I pray 
that it is over. Everything is completely silent. Then 
the first breeze of dawn sighs in the grass and moves the 
naked poplars that line the road. It is bitterly cold. 
Small birds stir, ruffling out their feathers. I hear a first 
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twitter. And this flutter of waking life is like the 
whispering and rustling of a hushed audience as it waits for 
a symphony to begin. A sudden, sharp clapping of 
machine-guns: the conductor has appeared, Then silence 
again ; a pale light shows. The poplars are black and torn, 
Fall in!’ We trudge slowly along the long road. I am 
waiting for the scream. It comes from the head of the 
column: “Oh, God, my face, my face! "—and I try to 
close my ears to the indignity of unbearable pain, We 
trudge on, left—right—left—left—left—nearer and 
nearer to the voice. The horror of this dream is the 
knowledge that soon I shall have to see. For the voice 
that is screaming is my own. 

I woke, and it was still night, and for some time I 
wondered where I was. The Plough was on its back and 
the North Star almost touched the earth. The lion had 
gone and the drum had stopped. Then the drummer 
began to make tentative little throbs as if hoping that the 
dancers would soon awake. From my side J could hear 
the soft, animal breathing of our guard, and in the faint 
starlight I could see their bodies: they lay peacefully, 
sublimely beautiful, as if unconscious of sin. I wondered 
why they consented to sleep there on the hard ground; 
why all these savages smiled at us as we drove past; 
tried to shake us by the hand; why they paid taxes, and 
worked for a handful of white men whom they could 
murder in a single night. Was it stupidity? Or was it 
that these simple people with no religion, no ten com- 
mandments, no fear of hell, were naturally good, and 
disliked the idea of killing? It is true that they will fight 
in the hysteria of a dance, or when led on by some mad 
witchdoctor or Mahdi. But that is surely different from 
mass-murder politically arranged. Perhaps the desire 
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to kil] is not, after all, part of human nature—white or 
black. Perhaps we are foolish to waste money on 
diplomats, Foreign Secretaries, and an Established Church. 

As dawn broke, the two Dinkas stirred, stretched their 
beautiful limbs, and went quietly away. They had done 
their duty; they had protected us during the night. If 
only they could protect us poor civilized fools from the 
agony that is still to come! 


“ Good morning, saar.” 

“ Good morning, Bitters.” 

(What a sweet smile you have, Bitters! Why are you 
so pleased to see me, so proud to bring my morning tea? 
Why don’t you stick a spear through my guts? Don’t 
you think it would be rather fun ?) 


Since our arrival at Gogrial, Aginejok had been trying to 
explain to the chiefs the meaning of such words as 
“portrait” and “artist’s model.” After breakfast I re- 
ceived a despairing note: he could do no more, would 
I come over to his office and give a demonstration? 
In civilized countries, by the use of analogies and similes, 
we can even translate the theory of relativity into 
popular phraseology. But these people had never seen a 
painting or photograph and the unfortunate Aginejok was 
trying to explain something in a language that was 
already difficult and extremely limited, and in terms 
that did not exist. 

I took over my paint-box, squeezed out some colours on 
to the palette and mixed them with a brush. The bright 
paints produced a magical effect, and, judging by the way 
the chiefs jabbered together and nodded their heads, 
they now seemed to understand what I required. Alas! 
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They thought I wished to paint the model’s face, and 
not his portrait! 1 decided to carry the demonstration 
further by doing an actual sketch. We called for 
volunteers, but came up against a wall of reluctance, for 
at the sight of the palette knife, the dipper, small tins of 
oil and turpentine, shining tubes, and strips of cloth, they 
all suspected some form of “ju-ju” both painful and 
obscene. Finally, Aginejok sent for a male prisoner, 
while a chief nobly offered his divorced wife. Aginejok 
had strong views on how a Dinka warrior should be 
painted; and when the prisoner arrived at the rest-house 
he was covered in red-ochre and white ash, wore a great 
ostrich-plumed busby, and carried a spear. His appear- 
ance was so appalling that I felt nervous at being left alone 
with him, and wondered what the result might be if my 
portrait was not to his liking, Aginejok helped to pose 
him—asked if he was all right. “I know I shan’t be 
killed,” he answered, “ for you are the father of all our 
people.” After ten minutes’ painting, he was reassured ; 
within a quarter of an hour he was fast asleep. 

Nothing would keep him awake, so I sent for the 
divorcee, who arrived with a protective retinue of uncles 
and cousins. I could see, by the way they settled them- 
selves comfortably around the room, that they were hop- 
ing to witness some unpleasant religious rite. With the 
girl 1 was up against another difficulty—her shyness—for 
every time that she caught my eye she gave a little 
scream, and hid her face in her arms, Had she been 
wearing an apron, she would, no doubt, have flung it over 
her head. The only solution was to paint her profile; 
but hardly had I started before she too was asleep. The 
uncles and cousins had dropped off at the first stroke of the 
brush. 
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I gave it up, and joined Aginejok in the chief’s court, 
where he held what amounted to a watching-brief for the 
Sudan Government. In the Sudan the natives are en- 
couraged to carry out their own legislation without 
interference; the chiefs act as magistrates, and it is only 
when they confuse superstition with evidence, or pass a 
disproportionate sentence, that the District Commissioner 
intervenes, The court-house was a long, thatched hut 
holding about two hundred people. As I entered, 
Aginejok was attempting to prove to the chief that 
diarrhoea was not evidence of adultery,! and this took 
nearly an hour while I sat idly looking round. The scene 
was much the same as in a magistrate’s court in London. 
On a dais at one end sat five chiefs; in a brick-enclosed 
dock stood the accused, guarded by a policeman; behind, 
in the well of the court, were the public, Except that 
there were no solicitors to grow fat on their own ignor- 
ance of the law, the procedure, too, seemed to be much 
the same as in England. If a native wishes to bring a civil 
case, he must first go to the clerk of the court and state 
his reason. (The reason is usually a cow, sometimes a 
wife.) Should his complaint appear to be justified, he is 
given two metal discs, one of which he must serve on 
the defendant, who is then bound to appear. In a 
criminal case, the culprit is arrested by the chief’s police. 
At last the magistrates—out of politeness—accepted 
Aginejok’s point of view, and the next prisoner came up 
for trial. He was a young man who had refused to bring 
to the court a cow, the ownership of which was under 
dispute. The charge was, I suppose, “Contempt.” The 
policeman gave his evidence; the boy recited the usual 
tissue of lies; the chiefs asked questions, discussed to- 

A common belief among these savages. 
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gether, and delivered judgment. So far, proceedings had 
been reminiscent of my own periodical appearances in 
Vine Street for leaving my car outside my club, or travel- 
ling at twenty-three m.p.h. through Hyde Park, But 
there was one astounding addition—the gamluk. He is a 
relic of the days when, in a more primitive court held 
under the village tree, his duty was to repeat all the 
evidence to ensure that there was no misunderstanding. 
He was then an important person, as almost every family 
spoke a different dialect. To-day, although the difficulty 
of language still exists to a certain extent, his function has 
become nominal, and the part which he now plays is of less 
consequence and more fantastic than that of the White 
Rabbit. He sprawls on the brick edge of the witness-box 
with a face devoid of all expression; he wears no dis- 
tinctive dress, for he is completely naked; takes no 
interest in the proceedings, and seems to be no part of 
them; he crosses and recrosses his legs, looks idly round 
the court, yawns, and then settling himself with greater 
comfort proceeds to pick his nose, or remove with great 
care the scab from a sore on his leg. But he never forgets 
the part he must play; that ofan echo, In a high-pitched, 
sing-song voice, he repeats the last syllable of every sen- 
tence, whether spoken by the accused, the policeman, or 
the chiefs; and this strange creature plays his part with 
such perfection that you are surprised when a cough or the 
scraping of a chair produces no response, So artificial 
has this pantomime become, that the office of gamluk is no 
longer filled by specially trained men. A witness from a 
proceeding case or any member of the public is chosen 
haphazard; and, once his job is over, he returns to his 
cattle, 

In spite of this clown, in spite of the fact that the 
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public were naked, and the prisoner covered with ash, 
although some witnesses had painted their faces red, and 
one was wearing the pennant plume of a night-jar in his 
hair, there was a certain dignity in the proceedings; and 
the judgments—according to Aginejok—are usually fair. 
Every Dinka enjoys litigation and—just for fun—cases 
are allowed to drag on for several days; but, once judg- 
ment is given, the sentence is quickly carried out in the 
court-house itself. 

This boy was found guilty. He carefully removed his 
blue beads, gave them into the care of a friend, then lay 
face downwards on the floor, and received ten most un- 
pleasant-sounding strokes with a hippopotamus-hide whip. 
He never moved. The punishment over, he collected his 
beads and walked over to the hospital for a painting of 
iodine, This must have been agony, for he was quite 
raw behind. Nor did he believe that the stuff would do 
him the slightest good; but it was a wonderful yellow 
colour, and well worth a flogging.+ 

We spent several days in Gogrial, and, while Aginejok 
administered justice and collected taxes, I persevered with 
my somnolent models, By an accident, I discovered how 
to keep them awake, I had managed to finish a head, and 
for the first time in history a Dinka in Gogrial saw his own 
likeness. He went into peals of laughter, then, suddenly 
becoming serious, pointed proudly to his beads. I was 
at first somewhat disconcerted with the hilarity with 
which my paintings were received, but later discovered 
that a negro’s laughter may mean appreciation, pleasure, 
or astonishment; in fact, it expresses almost every 
emotion, Their pride in their beads gave me an idea, and 
next time I left them out. My model took one look, went 

' For results, see Plate 24, 
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straight back to his chair, and sat like a rock. The paint- 
ing was not yet finished. From then on, I had the upper 
hand, for I had only to leave the beads until last. If they 
slept—no beads; if they behaved themselves, I would 
paint them in one by one, even though later I had to take 
them out. 

They showed little interest in the head, and I concluded 
that, with their primitive vision, they could not make it 
out. In short, I fell into the same trap as those art- 
critics who have asserted for years that savages cannot 
understand either paintings or photographs, and (as the 
savages were unable to contradict them) proceeded to 
use this assumption to bolster up their latest theory on 
zsthetic vision. Their theories may be sound, but the 
major premises are false. The Dinkas (and no more 
primitive race can exist) are able to understand both 
photographs and paintings as well as any uneducated 
European. They show no interest in their own portraits, 
because, having never before seen their faces, they have 
no standards of comparison. Their beads they can 
recognize, and therefore criticize. Again, they are proud 
of their necklaces, and quite heedless of their own beauty. 
I doubt even whether they consider good looks an asset; 
bravery, yes, and the possession of a valuable bull; but 
the straight nose and rose-petal mouth, which interfere so 
unpleasantly with our civilized lives, have little value in 
the marriage markets of “ The Bog.” It is, in fact, their 
lack of interest which has given rise to the assumption 
that a savage’s vision is not fully developed. A drawing 
that I made of a chief’s son at Gogrial was immediately 
recognized by his friends at Kajok, thirty miles away. 
They showed no surprise, merely commented briefly, then 
went on talking about cows. 
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With photographs there is more excuse for mis- 
apprehension, as primitive races will often hold a photo- 
graph the wrong way up. This fact was first noticed by 
some early settler, who did not trouble to enquire the 
teason—his job was to shoot elephants, or grow cotton. 
Via the Long Bar, the news came to the Café Royal, where 
it was greedily accepted by art-bores. Had they ever 
visited Africa, they would have realized that the natives 
do not hold a photograph upside-down because they can- 
not understand it, but because they can see it equally well 
from any angle, In this, logic is on their side, for when 
you look down on a photograph it is, of course, actually 
horizontal, If you look at it through your legs, it is 
upside down in relation to the room, and to insist that it 
is the right way up is as arbitrary as to say that North is 
above South, or Scotland on top of England. The Dinkas 
will sit in a group round an illustrated magazine without 
being inconvenienced, and must think it odd that white 
men should go to the trouble of craning over one another’s 
shoulders. That they understood the pictures there was 
no doubt, for the Vicar who advertises Three Nuns 
tobacco was always pointed out as my father, no matter 
whether he was standing on his head or his heels. If 
civilized children were not made by their nurses to hold 
their picture-books “ this way up, dear, ” and their knives 
and forks “ properly,” they might have the same adaptable 

vision as the savages, and, like them, be ambidextrous. 
One morning, while I was working, 1 heard what 
sounded like a deeply religious chant being intoned out- 
side my hut, It seemed curiously unpagan, more like the 
responses in a litany, but on investigation it proved to be a 
lesson in English, The teacher—a young Dinka mission- 

1 Plate 7. 
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boy—was reading with all the tedium of a high priest: 
“I saw a soldier riding a bicycle,” and his congregation of 
police sergeants and chiefs would respond: 

“I sora solia riding a icicle.” 

So it droned on, “I saw a soldier riding a bicycle.” 

“I sorra solia riding a icicle.” 

“ Hen aci aparuk ting ke kee nial akaja weth.” 

“ Hen aci aparuk ting ke kee nial akaja weth.” 

“ They dig the ground with their malodas.” 

“ Theydy degrown wid there oders,” 

“ Kek a Piny wec Purken.” 

“ Kek a Piny wec Purken.” 

“ They dig the ground with their malodas,” 

“ Theydy degrown wid there oders,” 

“I saw a soldier riding a bicycle.” 

“I sorra solia riding a icicle.” 

At my approach the mission-boy tried to show off by 
asking individual pupils to recite their lesson: 

“ Now you, Maquoich: “I saw a soldier riding a. . .?” 

“Isora...solia...ridinga.. . buiscuit.” 

“No—again. J saw a soldier riding a . . . Slowly, 
now.” 

“T sora solia ridinga slowy now.” 


CHAPTER VI 
PANNAMWIER, GANDAM, KAJOK 


From Gogrial we travelled east along the river Jur. 
Crocodiles Jay basking on every strip of sand. Lying 
motionless, apparently inanimate, they were like drift- 
wood left by a flood; and it was only when they moved 
that one became conscious of their horror. For as the car 
approached, these loathsome reptiles, which appeared too 
sluggish even to crawl, ran down the bank into the water 
with the swift, stealthy movement of a stoat. When the 
ripples had died away, all that could be seen—and then 
only if you looked closely—were three dark spots: the 
snout and two bulging eyes. The natives, through care- 
lessness while bathing and fishing, are frequently taken by 
crocodiles. It must be an unpleasant death; for the 
crocodile—like dragons of old—first carries his victim to 
his lair under the bank, and then settles down to a feast, 
To escape is rare, and Aginejok knew of only one case—a 
policeman who held his breath and feigned death. All 
hope of saving him had been abandoned, when he was 
seen walking down the river-bank composing a song about 
his own cunning. 

In every deep pool we saw families of hippopotamuses. 
In one alone we counted sixty-eight of different ages and 
sizes, and decided to spend the night at the rest-house 
nearby in order to photograph them on land early next 
morning. We hid ourselves while it was still dark, and all 
round me I could hear the sound of monstrous, sucking 
footsteps. Then, in the first grey of dawn, a hippopota- 
mus appeared suddenly out of a bank of papyrus grass 
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which stood high above him. He was only a few yards 
away as he Jumbered ponderously across the sands and 
into the pool. The dawn was made mysterious by the 
marsh gases which hung in wisps among the reeds; and, as 
these grotesque shapes loomed for a moment through the 
mist, they looked like prehistoric animals in a prehistoric 
landscape. From the pool came extraordinary noises of 
wallowing, splashing, and grunting, and a continuous 
splatter. The last would be followed by a flip-flip-flip, 
for the hippopotamus relieves himself in a rather unusual 
way. Unlike most animals, his are not “ droppings ”; 
for he lowers his head, and only a small portion of his 
rump is visible above the water. When he has finished, 
he cleans himself by sending his excreta flying in every 
direction by flipping his stumpy little tail, As we were 
leaving, a very late comer emerged from the reeds, In 
the sunlight he looked more comical than mysterious; 
and, as he waddled down across the sand, paused for a 
second at the water’s edge as if testing the temperature 
with his toe, then took the plunge; as the shining top of 
his head broke the surface; as he grunted and blew bubbles, 
he resembled an elderly and portly stockbroker taking his 
early morning dip on Bournemouth sands. 

Our road now left the river, and the monotonous bush 
landscape gave way to the greater monotony of an endless 
yellow plain, This was the toich, where all the neighbour- 
ing Dinka tribeswere nowcongregated. Duringthegrazing 
season the men and women live a nomadic life with their 
herds; they sleep in the open, and it is only when the rains 
start that they return to their huts. From the rest-house, 
which stood upon a small knoll, I could see on all sides 
thousands of cattle, and we were choked by the smoke 
from the dung-fires. At dusk, | roamed in and out of the 
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narrow lanes which separated each family and its herd. 
The smoke hung in the stillness of the air—a dark purple 
ceiling. The Dinkas lay in groups among their cattle, 
and so intimately did they lie together—these men and 
their cows—that it was difficult in this light to distinguish 
between them. Then, a sudden glow from a fire would 
suffuse the smoke with pale rose, and the scene would 
take on a fantastic, surrealist quality. These painted 
figures were like dusty, broken statues thrown down 
among the embers and the dung; here you would see a 
sleeping body that was all white except for the feet, there 
a solitary white arm, two white legs, or a head of incred- 
ible beauty, in which only the mouth showed dark as it 
sang a soft love-song to a bull. So far the sentimental 
romanticism of Chirico; but now Salvador Dali stepped 
forward, and thrust a loathsome canvas beneath my nose: 
a truncated Apollo was blowing into the backside of a 
white cow—blowing fit to burst. His cheeks were 
billowed; his forehead beaded with sweat. He might 
have been—would have been, if Dali had had his way— 
trying to inflate an air-mattress with a broken valve. He 
would blow, cover the hole with his hand, take a deep 
breath, and blow again. He was, in fact, trying to inflate 
the cow; for she was barren and must be cheated into 
giving milk. 

During the morning, Aginejok collected taxes under the 
shade of a sausage tree, He sat enthroned in a deck-chair, 
of local manufacture, with a leopard-skin seat. This is 
one of the few white man’s inventions that the natives 
have troubled to copy—when riding along a narrow path 
through the forest, I would often come upon an old Dinka 


1 ‘This is only one of the many devices the Dinkas will employ. Another 
is to stuff a dead calf and stand it beneath the cow. 
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and his wife sitting alone in their deck-chairs outside their 
hut, sunning themselves in the middle of the bush as if 
on the lawn of an English country house. 

Although I spent an uncomfortable morning waiting for 
Aginejok, 1 was relieved from boredom by the arrival of a 
professional entertainer. By our music-hall standards 
he was not in the least amusing. Hard work was his 
feature, and he showed the same fanatical energy as the 
Howling Dervishes of Stambul, from whom no doubt his 
performance was derived. Unfortunately, the beautiful 
iconic masks of the West Coast of Africa have not yet 
influenced this prehistoric land, and his make-up was 
merely silly, His hair was long, one half bleached pure 
white, the other left black; he wore a leopard skin, and 
carried a fly-whisk and a spear. He had lost an arm, and 
the waving stump—from which two inches of bone pro- 
truded—played an important part in his dance.1 Howling, 
he entered the palisade which surrounded the rest-house, 
stood trembling like a frightened animal until Aginejok 
gave him some encouragement. Then, for two hours, in 
a sun temperature of 150°, he screamed and leaped and 
spun, He would throw himself on the ground—his 
body heaving with exhaustion—and actually bite the dust; 
lie there, abject and prostrate; then leap and spin again. 
At times, he would stand quite still, as if he had forgotten 
his part, and the others would crowd round laughing. 
His eyes were so vacant that he looked as if he was alone; 
his great lips continually trembled. He was mad. 
Soon the Dinkas no longer bothered to look, for watching 
others pay taxes was more fun. Alone he screamed and 
whirled; then, suddenly, a wind whirled with him: a 
haboob came flying across the plain, and with it—spiralling 
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a mile into the sky—dust and smoke and dung and the 
stench of cattle. Justice took wings, and we went hell 
for leather out of Pannamwier. Looking back, I could see 
the fly-whisk waving over the top of the palisade, and 
sometimes the stump of his arm would appear and vanish. 
I could hear faintly the high-pitched, screaming voice. 
It was like the preliminaries of a Punch and Judy show. 
After a few miles, we left the toich and the road 
dwindled to a clearing through the trees, Often we had a 
choice of way on either side of a giant mahogany which 
had been too difficult to fell. The country seemed quite 
deserted: no Dinkas lined the road to watch us go by, 
and the huts were all empty. Now and again I saw figures 
hiding in the undergrowth, or running farther into the 
forest. They wereafraid. For ours was only the second car 
they had ever seen. The first had passed by three months 
before, when Aginejok had decided to build a rest-house 
at Gandam, To me it seemed a strange place to pick on; 
for Gandam is the end of nowhere. The road brings 
you to the edge of a narrow lagoon, and this is as far east 
as you can travel. Where the road ends is the small rest- 
house (we were the first to occupy it), and on the other 
side of the water a village of about a dozen huts. You can 
travel backwards and forwards in a dug-out canoe or— 
and this is more pleasant—swim through the tepid water, 
with your shoes and shorts on your head. The remainder 
of this Imperial outpost is swamp. But there is some 
excuse for the rest-house; whistling teal and spurwing 
geese flight in their thousands across the marshes at dawn 
and at dusk. 
Perhaps, in many hundred years’ time, when the Sudan 
has been given back to the natives, an explorer may pass 
by: the road will have disappeared, and the mud rest- 
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house sunk back into the soil; but, as he steers his boat 
through the marshes, savages will wave at him from the 
bank, and he will note in his diary with astonishment that 
their fingers are scarlet, and each finger-tip glistening like 
gold in the sun. Should he land, the chiefs will greet 
him with “ Poom—Poom—Poom,” and point to the sky, 
He will be very popular in Gandam; for the natives will 
remember that the white man not only caused food to fall 
from heaven, but provided a new fashion in gloves— 
Kynoch cartridges, size twelve bore. 

When it comes to sport, the Englishman can impose his 
standards on any country in the world, and our shoot was 
perfectly organized. While we bathed, and later drank 
our tea, a hundred beaters were sent out. When ready, 
we walked leisurely over to the butts, smoking cheroots 
to keep away the mosquitoes. Only the behaviour of the 
ladies who joined me in my butt was not in keeping with 
English tradition, for they laughed loudly whenever I 
missed; but they were at least fair, for they laughed 
equally at the expense of any duck that was unlucky 
enough to be hit. My loader, too, was rather unconven- 
tional, for he insisted on retrieving the cartridge-cases 
before picking up the birds. Aginejok made only one 
error in his organization: thinking that I must be at least a 
better shot than himself, he underestimated the amount of 
ammunition we could waste, and we were left without a 
single cartridge at the height of the morning flight. This 
was the exact moment that the spurwing geese (they are as 
large as swans) chose to come over. I could see them in 
their V-shaped formations, line after line, until they were 
like strings of black beads on the horizon. As if con- 
scious of our impotence, they never swerved, and passed 
only a few feet above our heads, In exasperation I threw 
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a cartridge-case and actually hit one. Aginejok finished 
more gloriously; as we were going in to breakfast, he 
found a forgotten cartridge: “Take that, you devils!” 
He brought down two, 

Retracing our steps through Gogrial, we turned north 
towards the Bahr-el-Arab River, and travelled a day’s 
journey through the Twij territory. This is the most 
northern Dinka tribe, for across the river are the Homr 
Arabs of Kordo-fan, As we approached Wun Rog, the 
giraffes, which I had thought tame farther south, did 
not even trouble to get out of the way of our car, for in 
this district they share with other animals the security of 
being the tribe’s totem, That evening, while we were 
talking to an old chief outside his hut, I saw a snake slither 
from the door towards us. It was a beautiful creature—in 
colour pure Veronese green. The old man pointed to it. 
It came nearer and, in spite of its beauty, I instinctively 
looked for a stick. Aginejok stopped me: “For God’s 
sake, don’t kill it; he says it’s his grandfather!” Later, 
I saw a bowl of milk put out for grandpa’s supper. 

Next morning we turned south again to Kajok, and here, 
according to custom, Aginejok gave a cocktail-party for 
the Italian missionaries. 1 was late for the party—almost 
failed to turn up; I went for a walk first and lost my way. 

To lose your way in England is an inconvenience; in 
Africa it is an easy form of suicide. You need only take 
a few steps off the track to be in a complete panic, and 
this is no groundless fear; for there is every chance that 
you will never find your way back. Even when there 
is no real danger (on this occasion Aginejok would 

1 These totem snakes are often fed by hand—the natives pushing grease 


down the throat with their fingers. They will also grease the skins of the 
snakes. I could not discover the reason for this, 
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have found me, sooner or later), terror overcomes all 
reason. It is difficult to explain to those who have never 
been “ bushed ” how it is possible to become completely 
lost only a few yards from your car or a rest-house, Yet 
it is more than a possibility; it is a certainty that you have 
only to leave the road to lose your bearings as hopelessly 
as when you walk out of your London house into a thick 
pea-soup fog. The bush is subtle, and leads you on, for 
the undergrowth is not very thick, and with a little zig- 
zagging it is quite easy to walk through. There are 
animal tracks which make comfortable paths to follow, 
and these are part of the trap, for they are like those turn- 
ings which tempt you in a skilfully planned maze, only to 
leave you deprived of all sense of direction. You have 
taken a few careless steps after guinea fowl, and start to 
turn back—you have three hundred and sixty degrees to 
choose from. As there is no high ground, the next bush 
is your horizon, and, although there may be twenty 
varieties of bushes and trees, and every shape and size of 
anthill, these apparent landmarks are repeated at intervals 
with the exactitude of the leaves and flowers in a Morris 
wallpaper. You will walk mile after mile, and your hopes 
will keep soaring, only to crash; for this strangely shaped 
tree is not after all the one that you remembered, but 
another exactly like it. Most of the day the sun is directly 
overhead, and it is only during a brief half-hour in the 
morning, and again in the evening that you can take 
bearings from shadows, But even then this treacherous 
landscape assures you that the sun itself is lying. 

I walked along the main road for a mile or so, and then 
turned down a track through the forest. It was so wide 
and well-trodden that I felt certain it must lead me to some 
village. But, finding I had only half an hour of daylight 
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left, I gave up the idea of reaching the village, and retraced 
my steps. Coming, this path had seemed to be the only 
one of importance, but I now found that it diverged as 
frequently as sheep tracks on a down. Soon, I was 
forced to choose at random, and my choice was unlucky. 
The path grew fainter and died away. I skirted round two 
or three bushes hoping to pick it up, then turned back. 
J was lost. I never saw that path again. 1 whispered to 
myself, “ Don’t panic, don’t panic!” I sat down and lit 
acigarette. I realized that if 1 wasted any more time try- 
ing to find my way back to the original track 1 would lose 
the last minutes of daylight, so I decided to go on, keeping 
the sun firmly on my right. In this way I must eventually 
strike the main road. I pushed through the undergrowth, 
trying to disregard the tempting gaps; after a minute, the 
sun was on my left, I heard a choking sound in my throat, 
I was certain that the road must be ahead—how could it be 
at my back? Of course, I must have got it wrong; I had 
meant all along to keep the sun on my left. But why had I 
been repeating to myself; “ Sun on right, sun on right, sun 
on right”? With the greatest effort [ obeyed reason, and 
turned back, when every sense in my body said: ‘* Go on, 
the road is only just ahead.’’ 

The sun sank visibly faster as it neared the horizon, and 
I started to run, Again I heard that choking, like a 
frightened child ; for my shadow was running ahead of me. 
I made extravagant promises to God, then Jost all reason; 
I lost consciousness, except that I could hear a voice 
shouting far, far away. . . . 

1 was watching a small deer as it came quietly through 
the trees without seeing me. I was lying back against an 
anthill; my mouth was terribly dry, and I was bleeding. 
It was nearly dark, Thank God that bloody sun had gone 
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at Jast! 1 felt quite calm. Hardly afraid. Aginejok 
would come soon now. (But how far had I run in my 
panic?) I lit a cigarette, and tried to identify a star. 
Not that it could have helped me, for I knew little about 
the stars. But they Jooked as if they were still. I would 
choose a large, bright one—something to cling to. Per- 
haps if I climbed a tree I would see the Polar star, low on 
thehorizon, Then I remembered the Southern Cross, and 
blessed Jameson for the drunken care with which he had 
pointed it out. If I could only find it, I would walk for 
three hours to the south and, if I hit no road, return. The 
next night I would go north. As I searched the sky, my 
eyes focused idly; lingered; then became riveted on the 
branches of an acacia tree, I remembered those 
branches; [ had drawn them that evening; and the tree was 
on the road; I did not jump up and rush towards it. I did 
not laugh and shout for joy. I forgot God, and all my 
extravagant promises; I sat still for a long while without 
moving. Then I was sick. 


CHAPTER VII 
WAU 


Of all place-names, Wau (it is pronounced Wa-ow) has 
the most barbaric sound. If you are glancing over a map 
of Africa, and your eye happens on this small isolated 
spot, the name itself conjures up the piteous wailing of 
negro slaves, and the how! of a savage dance; you can see 
the frenzied limbs lit by flames, and drooping, chained 
figures being herded into small boats. They are footsore, 
and across their naked backs lie bleeding weals, There 
are boy eunuchs from Rumbek, still bandaged with 
leaves; young girls torn and weeping. They cringe 
together on the river-bank, and the forest echoes with 
their lament: W-a-u! W-a-u! W-a-u! A witch-doctor 
whispers defiance; a star with a lion’s tail has crossed 
the path of the virgin moon. Drums beat, Great fat 
negroid lips chant: Wau! Howl: Wau—Wau—Wau! 
Egyptian soldiers are tied down on anthills, and their 
bodies are smeared with honey: W-a-u! A lesson is 
taught: One hundred thousand men, women, and child- 
ren are burned alive: Wau—Waul W-a-u] 

“Woe be to Him who sins against our Lord.” 

And “ Wau, Wau, Wau,” shriek the savages, as they play 
ball with the missionary’s head. 


But all that is only recent history. What was happen- 
ing in Wau several thousand years ago? Was it some 
obscene sacrifice, some unbearable torture that gave this 
place its name? Or did a prehistoric Dinka comedian 
here get his first laugh? We can invent what reason we 
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choose, tragic, comic, or banal. For—to quote from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica—* The Southern regions of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan are without recorded history until 
the era of the Egyptian conquest in the nineteenth 
century.”” 

As regards the recorded history of Wau, we know only 
this: the great Suleiman used it as a port to ship slaves to 
Egypt, until he was defeated and executed by the Italian 
Romolo Gessi in 1878. Gessi was made governor of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal province, and was graciously congratulated 
on his success by Gordon in the following words: “It 
is a pity that you are not an Englishman.” Lupton suc- 
ceeded Gessi in 1880. In 1883, the Mahdi, having defeated 
the incapable Hicks, and annihilated his army of ten 
thousand men, captured Lupton and sent him prisoner to 
Omdurman—for the next fifteen years the history of 
Wau is dark. In 1898, General Marchand slipped down 
the river Jur in an iron canoe on his way to Fashoda, In 
1900 four British officers and a mixed force of some three 
hundred Sudanese and Egyptian troops landed at Meshra ‘er 
Req. Wau came again under British administration. 
Then, in April 1935, @ motor-car drew up with the 
greatest secrecy behind a thick hedge of magnolias, From" 
the far side of the hedge came hoarse cries, and, at 
intervals the feverish clapping of hands. . . . “Now we 
must put our stockings on,” whispered Aginejok. “ This 
is Wau.” 

The shouts became triumphant: “ Thirty-fifteen. . . . 
Forty-fifteen. . . . Yours, partner! Gambo and set.’ 
The hands which applauded this twentieth-century victory 
were white, and the nails lacquered vermilion. 

We drove up at a large brick bungalow. It had a flat 
concrete roof, and the veranda which surrounded it was 
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enclosed with mosquito-proof wire-netting, The archi- 
tect might have been an uninspired disciple of Corbusier. 
The bungalow overlooked a beautiful lake and, on either 
side, identical buildings followed the water’s edge, They 
were separated from each other by well-cared-for and 
luxuriant gardens. The last house in the line, the 
Governor’s office, was a much earlier building which 
stood out with Edwardian eccentricity, Castellated and 
stuccoed, with a Union Jack fluttering from a tower, it 
had the appearance of a toy fortress, and this toy-like effect 
was exaggerated by five wireless masts standing six hundred 
feet high. Behind the row of bungalows, on the other 
side of the road, a small town was laid out; native huts in 
neat rows, a line of shops, the hospital, and the barracks, 
It was all as spick-and-span, and as beflowered, as a sub- 
urban garden city. 

As if to emphasize this miracle of British imperialism, 
Wau is all red. The soil is a Devon red; the river a 
muddy red; the houses are of new brick, and the iron 
roofs of the hospital and shops are painted an Indian red. 
But reddest of all is the Golden Mohur. The white man’s 
ewe lamb, this tree is planted in avenues, planted in 
groves, so that wherever you look it flaunts its fiery blos- 
som—a more nauseating colour discord than was ever 
achieved in the days of Vorticism. In this ruddy land- 
scape every Englishman’s face is like a death-mask. And 
what else can you expect if you will play tennis on the 
Equator? I was asked to join in the next set, but it was a 
half-hearted invitation, and everyone was obviously re- 
lieved when I refused, for someone would have had to sit 
out, and as yet no player was sufficiently exhausted. 
Instead, a soldier took me pigeon shooting. 

It is odd that Nature should have invented such a 
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variety of tactics to protect her offspring. One would 
have thought that it would have been sufficient to have 
given the tiger claws and sabre teeth; the elephant tusks 
and a trunk; the porcupine sharpened quills; the deer 
speed; the caterpillar the appearance of a twig; a butterfly 
the markings of a leaf; a snake poisoned fangs, and man his 
rifle. But to have endowed each small subdivision of a 
species with a particular device of its own—that surely 
must have been done as a hobby rather than from necessity. 
For instance, the yellow-bellied fruit eater (perhaps it is 
simpler after all to say “ green pigeon”) has a technique 
entirely different from that of the fat English wood- 
pigeon, which either keeps well out of shot, or, if caught 
napping, flops out of an elm tree, taking very good care 
that the sportsman is on the opposite side. Green pigeon 
rely in the first place on their protective colouring, and 
secondly, on the initial speed with which they can leave a 
tree, You can stare at them at close quarters, but see 
only a network of leaves; and I doubt whether there is any 
undriven bird that can travel so fast. To get a shot is 
simple, The gun stands on one side of a fig-tree while a 
boy throws stones from the other, It requires almost 
a direct hit before the pigeons decide to move; then they 
pour out like a stream of bullets, and so fast is their flight 
that they actually whistle through the air, as they pass only 
a few feet above your head. Since the birds never fly 
morethan a fewhundred yards, the process maybe repeated 
continuously, and you can fire off as many cartridges as you 
choose. But most of them are wasted, for the green 
pigeon is what is known as a“ very sporting shot.” As far 
as I was concerned, the sport rather lost its point, as my 
boy could see the pigeon sitting in the trees. He must 
have had miraculous eyesight; he would start pointing, and 
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his great lips would dither with excitement while we were 
still fifty yards away. By going right up to the tree, and 
carefully following the line of his finger, I could see the 
pigeon too. The boy thought it madness that I should 
insist on flight; that we should have to trail from tree to 
tree; that he must hunt around for stones; and that the 
birds should go unscathed. When the soldier wasn’t 
looking, | agreed with the boy, and everyone was astonished 
at the size of my “ bag.” 

Although it is unnecessary to wear a dinner-jacket in 
Wau, there is a form of evening dress that has become 
more or less standardized. In effect, it is the costume of 
the Sunny Havana Boys’ Dance Orchestra: white trousers, 
open-necked shirt, and a black cummerbund. I have 
sometimes worn a cummerbund before, as it is essential 
to the last-minute, makeshift, Spanish fancy-dress in which 
one inevitably arrives at the Chelsea Arts Ball, But the 
Clarkson model, with its sewn pleats and hook-and-eye 
fastenings, is a fake. The cummerbund I borrowed from 
my host proved to be the genuine article—twelve 
exasperating yards of uncontrollable silk. 1 placed one 
end against my hip, and gave the other to an unsmiling 
native servant, who took up position at the far side of the 
room, I spun across the floor like a top; fell into his 
arms; and found myself dressed in a hobble-skirt. 1 
unwound, tried again: I was swathed like an Egyptian 
mummy, The third attempt was more successful except 
that my left arm was pinioned to my side. In the end, 
we reversed the procedure. I stood in the centre while 
the “boy” walked round me in diminishing circles, 
Success, He tucked in his end: I was dressed for a night- 
out in Wau. 

T enjoyed my three evenings in Wau, for on each evening 
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there was a party. A longer stay might have become 
monotonous, as every party must be exactly thesame. It 
would seem simpler to build one central bungalow, and 
allow each resident to act as host in turn ; for the guests 
can never vary, and the houses are identical. You find 
the same mahogany furniture (it is made locally), the same 
native rugs on the floor, and the same Bongo carvings 
arranged on top of the bookshelves. Hanging on the 
walls you see the same etchings of the same big-game; 
and on the writing-table stand the same photographs, in 
the same frames, of similar wives, sisters, and dogs, You 
drink the same Dimpled Haig, and the same Gordon’s gin. 
You hear the same records (the latest acquisitions are taken 
round), and play the same games, At the end of the 
evening, you have drunk the same amount of whisky, and 
you have won back the same five-piastre piece that you 
lost the night before. 

‘The party started at six, and at a few minutes to the 
hour swaying hurricane-lamps appeared from every point 
of the compass and converged on the scene of festivities. 
They suggested a fleet of fishing smacks returning to port, 
and, like a lighthouse marking the entrance of the harbour, 
a two-hundred candle-power petrol lamp blazed out from 
the doctor’s lawn, 

The purpose of these lamps is not so much to give 
illumination as to attract insects away from the guests; 
and, after the first rains, flying ants cluster so thickly 
round the light that it appears to be shaded by an old- 
fashioned frosted globe. Even then, there are many 
thousands left over to commit suicide in your drink, and 
your tumbler must be kept covered by a tasteful mat, in 
native beadwork. 

Owing to the trouble I had had with my cummerbund, 
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when I arrived the party was already under way, and, as 
we walked up the drive, I was delighted to hear a familiar 
voice: “Well, just a small tot to start the rubber 
on, Tom, old boy, why ice? Any real connoisseur 
will tell you that whisky should be drunk at blood 
temperature,” 

Five tables were set out on, or around, a raised plat- 
form of turf, which had been mown and rolled as carefully 
as a golfing green. This platform (it is known as the 
Mustaba) is an adjunct to every house, and takes the place 
of the bar, The turf (together with the Golden Mohur) 
is watered daily throughout the dry season, and its green- 
ness, in contrast to the surrounding landscape, looks as 
artificial as stage grass. 

My firstimpression of the party wasone of pandemonium, 
for three different games were in progress, At two 
tables bridge was starting, and a dispute had already 
sprung up about the new method of scoring. Jameson 
was carrying the day with ease, in spite of an article in the 
Governor's Times which left no excuse for further dis- 
cussion, At another table the cork game was in full 
riotous swing; and there is no more noisy indoor pastime. 
The fourth table, which had been provided with pencils 
and squared paper for the game of “ Jutland,” was firmly 
occupied, and was to remain occupied for the rest of the 
evening, by two war-scarred veterans who had battled for 
six years without either achieving ascendancy. They had 
not yet lost their tempers, and, by comparison, their 
montonous dialogue was almost soothing. Like the 
drone of the bag-pipes, which is never quelled by the high- 
pitched squeal of the pipes themselves, so their subdued 
undertones could be always heard: “ Three-one, four-one, 
& -one, eight-one, and—seven-nine.” “No hit. Ten- 
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two, eight-two, nine-two, and—let’s see now, eight- 
seven, and six-seven.” “No hit.” “I don’t believe you.” 

On the fifth table were drinks, a gramophone, and two 
records, To-night the gramophone could only play a 
secondary part, as the needles had run out and the lime- 
tree thorn—a modest substitute—gave but a muted 
rendering of Home, James, and don’t spare the Horses. This 
was just as well, for the record, which had arrived with the 
last mail, was still a popular favourite, and throughout the 
entire evening the horses were only spared when the 
Governor was dummy. Then we had his favourite: 
No, no, a thousand times no. And, with it, his own vocal 
accompaniment. 

While waiting to cut in for a rubber, [ was shown how 
to play the “cork game.” It is a simple game for four 
people. Three of the players each hold a piece of string, 
attached to which is a cork. The fourth, who is the 
Banker, shakes dice out of a circular cigarette tin. The 
corks are placed together, on end, in the centre of the 
table. If the Banker throws an eight or a nine, he must 
try to catch the corks under his tin. If a player pulls 
away his cork for any other number, or is caught, he loses 
apiastre. Ifthe Banker makes a mistake he pays all round. 
The skill of the game, as far as the dice-thrower is con- 
cerned, consists in reducing the others to such a state of 
nerves that they will pull away their corks at the slightest 
movement of the tin. This intimidation is achieved by 
shouting. 

As the evening progressed, the pandemonium naturally 
increased, but I no longer found it disconcerting. It be- 
came a natural background—a solid protective wall of 
noise. Without it, I would have forgotten what were 
trumps. And, as in a full orchestra single instrumen;~ 
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may become isolated without in any way distracting from 
the musical whole, so individual screams, the smash of the 
cigarette tin on the table, the stopping and restarting of the 
gramophone, and sudden snatches of song, only helped 
le to concentrate on my hand. 

Now the distant thunder of Jutland would break 
through: “Three-four, five-four, six-four—and seven- 
two.” “Blast your eyes (sorry, Mrs. Riverton), you’ve 
sunk my cruiser.” “ Nine-five, seven- ” Then the 
battle would fade away into the distance, and Jameson’s 
voice would gain supremacy: “. . . told you, partner, that 
I call on distribution; you should have known that my five 
spades only showed two to the knave.” “No, no, a thou- 
sand timesno.” (The Governor was dummy again.) “Come 
on, Rupert; we’ve made our contract and every card on 
the wrong side.” “Just a moment, dear—No, no, a 
thous-and times no—just coming, dear. Tee-teetum, 
tee-teetum, tee-te-ec.” 

“ Verra, verra slaw noo; are yea’ ready te poo’?” The 
District Commissioner was employing all his Scotch 
canniness in the hopes of catching a cork; “Here the’ 
come—a wee bonny eight and a wee bonny nine. . . . 
Noo!” 

Great plates of food were handed round : sardines on 
toast and sliced sausage. Time passed. The horses were 
whipped unsparingly ; five cigarette tins had been battered 
out of shape; an admiral had lost a battleship (and his 
temper) in a single salvo, Mrs, Riverton’s tender ears 
were no longer considered—* You bloody well looked 
while I went to see about a dog.” Whisky was replaced by 
gin—* Just a short one to bring the aces my way.” Time 
moved faster; nine o’clock .. . ten. . . ten-thirty. At 
a quarter to eleven the party began to break up. The host 
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sounded a Dinka war-dram—“ Dinner in five minutes, 
Mohammed.” We had a last round—* Just a nip for the 
old appetite.” 

The swaying hurricane-lamps moved off into the dark- 
ness, They were like fishing-smacks going out to sea. 
And the sea was stormy. 


CHAPTER VIII 
RUMBEK 


On the very morning that we left Wau, Aginejok re- 
ceived last-minute orders to go to Rumbek—a hundred and 
seventy miles to the south-west. He had to be there by 
breakfast the following day to welcome a“ big noise ” from 
Khartoum—an inspector of drains, 

Our road actually passed through the outskirts of Tonj; 
but it was too dark to see anything. My goal still remained 
but a name—a pinpoint on the map. We pushed on 
another twenty miles before stopping at a rest-house for 
the night. As the two-seater had been returned to its 
owner in Wau, we were now travelling by lorry, and I was 
able to watch the luxury hotel being recreated before my 
eyes. The transformation scene was miraculous: just as 
one film-set is faded into the next, this empty, dark mud- 
hut became the cheerful bed-sitting-room that I had now 
come to look upon as my home. Half an hour after our 
arrival, dinner was served: soup, river-fish, and a delicious 
guinea-fowl that I had shot on the road. We dined inside 
the rest-house, for lightning flashed continuously beyond 
the horizon. There was not one second of complete 
darkness. The first rains were on their way. 

Some seventy years ago Rumbek could claim to be an 
exciting place. The notorious Alphonse de Malzac, who 
founded the village, “ plundered, wasted, and consumed 
everything far and wide round his settlement, shooting 
down all who resisted him and committing atrocities of all 
kinds.”2 Later Rumbek became a eunuch market, and 

2 Von Heuglin (quoted by Dr. Junker). 
ng 
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appears to have been one of the most unsavoury spots in 
Central Africa. Dr. Junker writes: “But what a pig- 
stye! Every dwelling full of slaves, who were nearly 
ten times more numerous than the free inhabitants of the 
place. Everywhere hopeless neglect, disorder and filth! 
We were glad to turn our backs on this wretched 
hole, . . .” And even Gessi, who rarely complained, 
found life in this village “insupportable.” “If fate ever 
brings me to these parts again,” he writes to Gordon, “I 
will do my best to avoid Rumbek.” 

Conditions must have changed considerably, for no 
place could ]ook more peaceful and suburban than the 
village of Rumbek as it is to-day. The groups of mango 
trees, which grow to an exceptional size in this district, 
reminded me of clumps of elms; and the grass, now that 
rain had fallen, was incredibly luscious and green. The 
effect was that of an English park. 

We stayed in the Doctor’s bungalow, and, should any 
reader be encouraged by this book to make a similar 
journey, I advise him to stay with doctors whenever he 
can, They have ice-chests. And, lying in these chests, 
cheek by jowl with tubes of typhus germs, vaccine, and 
sleeping-sickness serum, you are sure to find a bottle or 
two of Bass and a siphon of soda, 

Doctor Fitzgerald was a born host. I put him to the 
test right away by mistaking his last half-bottle of gin for 
water, and emptying it into my whisky. He only laughed, 
and did not even attempt to turn this mixture into a 
nauseating cocktail. That same night he showed me that 
adventure was still to be found at Rumbek: he produced 
for dinner a bottle of chilled hock. After so long a 
separation from my cellar, after weeks of warm whisky, 
relieved on Sunday by a glass of champagne—hot froth like 
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a zabaglione—this cool, pale, amber fragrance was a 
divine miracle. How the wine had kept for two or 
three years in a cellar temperature of 102° only Bacchus 
knows. Perhaps it had not kept; a wine purist might 
have declared it undrinkable; my palate may have lied, 
jaded as it was by a régime of spirits and quinine. No 
matter. For me this wine was nectar. Civilization! 
T raised the tumbler to my nose, and darkest Africa ceased 
to exist. I longed for the Gallic exuberance of Monsieur 
André Simon, that I might tell my host that this hock of his 
had the grace of the acacia tree, the voluptuousness of the 
Golden Mohur; I could have described the “ saucy tilt of 
its nose” and that “bitterness of salt tears.” I allowed 
a limpid topaz drop to caress my tongue; beflower the roof 
of my mouth; lie languidly at the back of my throat. 1 
even agrgled. In fact, I went through the whole wine- 
taster’s ritual—with one evasion. I spat nothing out. 
Our return journey was not without incident. A few 
miles out of Rumbek, a chief’s policeman stopped the 
lorry, and asked us to take a runaway wife back to her 
lawful husband in Tonj. Aginejok agreed reluctantly, 
and the adulteress was slung like a sack of potatoes on top 
of the pots and pans. She Jay there whimpering. 1 
pitied the girl; for, besides a thrashing, she was also in for 
a soaking: ahead, a tropical storm, that might have been 
painted by El Greco, lay like a barrier between us and Tonj.1 
Sombre clouds rose many miles into the sky, looking more 
solid than the earth. Between their base and the 
horizon lay a band of lurid orange, and, against this orange, 
the falling rain showed dark and heavy, like tresses of 
raven-blue hair, The clear sky beyond was the colour of 
verdigris. Round each peak flared a halo of flame, pure 
? Plate 16. 
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light which vibrated against the leaden green with all 
the colours of the spectrum. It looked as if a rainbow 
had been smashed under the weight of the advancing 
clouds, and the fragments thrown haphazard into the sky. 
A sudden wind bent every tree for a few seconds, then 
passed on; and with it went dust and leaves, which seemed 
to be fleeing in terror before the storm. I smelt the rain; 
hot, wet earth. Then! saw the rain, opaque as a screen 
of frosted glass; I could not see beyond it. Then I heard 
it, hissing and crackling like a forest fire. Then I could 
seenolonger. It was as if the land had become sky; there 
was only water, lightning, and thunder. The lightning 
joined earth to heaven and remained quivering for seconds 
in solid bands; at times, two streaks would be linked by a 
third, making a gigantic H in neon lights across thesky. The 
thunder did not come fromabove, but detonated at the level 
of my head, or fell echoing among the trunks of the trees, 
We emerged as unexpectedly as you break the surface 
after adeep dive. A pale blue showed through the screen 
of water; the raindrops glittered suddenly like the cascade 
of crystal falling from a chandelier; and then the sun beat 
down with its full midday heat. In front lay a vast lake; 
behind us hung a curtain of indigo; and, painted on the 
curtain, in excruciating bad taste, two strident rainbows. 
Aginejok, no longer impressed by such phenomena, and 
anxious for his lunch, forged ahead through the water as if 
it didnot exist. The bonnet of the lorry, like the bows of 
a speed-boat, threw up two high waves which fell on the 
adulteress as playfully as the waters of an eighteenth- 
century fountain. She was past caring. Now we would 
come to a stretch of country still baked and cracking— 
a few hundred yards left untouched by the storm; then, 
once again, our road would become a river. 
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Aginejok was worrying about his garden: “ They’re so 
damned Jocal, these storms, I don’t mind betting there 
hasn’t been a drop at home. _I shall Jose my zinnias if we 
don’t get some soon. . . . There you are, what did J 
tell you?” The road stretched ahead as dry as a bone. 
“At least we'll be home for lunch; J can step on it here.” 

Beneath a wafer-thin crust was sandwiched a layer of 
thick ooze, and I doubt whether the most experienced 
driver born could have dealt with the appalling front- 
wheel skid which followed. The skid started slowly, and it 
was with a certain dignity and grace that we left the road 
and pirouetted into the forest. Our circle grew smaller, 
more vicious, sickening, so that I almost felt relief when 
at last the lorry began to tip. I could see Aginejok’s topee 
below me, and the sky over my right shoulder. 1 watched 
the earth coming nearer and nearer, very slowly: blades 
of dirty grass; a small rivulet of mud in the sand; the 
jagged comer of a rock. I heard a splintering as the 
wooden cabin was torn away ; a squeal from the adulteress ; 
a crescendo of clatter from crockery and chairs, beds 
and baths, bottles and lamps. An avalanche. Complete 
silence, Then a forgotten tin decided to join the cata- 
clasm among the bushes, 

An accident over, That is one’s first thought: It is 
over, Whatever else Fate may have in store, those last 
few minutes cannot happen again. J was the first to get up 
and about, as I had been shot in a clean arc over the top 
of Aginejok’s head. He himself was nowhere to be seen, 
but, before I had time to worry, he appeared from under 
the car (the oil sump had drained on to his topee). “Sorry, 
old man,” No one was seriously hurt, but the adulteress 
thought she was dead. “White man’s magic indeed |” 

? Plate 14, 
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Rubbernecks were soon on the spot: three naked Dinka 
boys, and a most attractive young girl. She greeted us 
with peals of laughter. This was not the native cackle 
which only shows astonishment, but genuine, uncontroll- 
able, ribald, side-splitting laughter, and she made use of all 
the European tricks, such as covering her face, wiping 
imaginary tears from her eyes, and holding her ribs as if 
in pain, She even realized that her behaviour was out 
of place, and would, for a second or so, pull herself 
together and shake her head sadly from side to side; then, 
losing all control, she would again explode. 

I should have liked to have known what particular 
aspect of the situation she thought so funny. Was it 
Aginejok, as he peered from under the lorry like a tortoise 
from its shell? Or the sight of his best topee, now as 
black and battered as a rain-sodden mushroom? Did it 
give her (like all the rest of us) infinite pleasure to see 
things really and properly broken? Had she the 
Cockney’s sense of humour, which can only enjoy 
another’s misfortunes? Or was she perhaps an intelli- 
gent girl who enjoyed the spectacle of the very gods 
themselves flying head over heels into the mud. 

heard the Dinka boys singing. In Africa, mountains 
can be moved by the power of song, and these three men 
tipped the lorry back on to its wheels as if it were a Baby 
Austin. Apart from the loss of the cabin, no serious 
damage had been done, so Gin and Bitters began to reload 
the débris of our luxury hotel. They seemed in no way 
disconcerted by their task, and, in a very few minutes, had 
reduced chaos to order. The adulteress was slung on 
top, and we continued our journey. 

We crossed two miles of toich, then forded a swiftly 
flowing muddy river. In preparation for the rains, gangs 
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of chained prisoners were building a bridge out of huge 
mahogany trunks. Bongo women waded through the 
water beside the car. They had tails of grass and carried 
gourds on their heads. On the other side of the river 
the forest came down right to the water’s edge, except 
for a clearing, opposite the bridge, of about fifty acres. 
In the centre of this clearing was a football ground, the far 
side of which was bordered by a native village, The huts 
were grouped into squares, and each square was enclosed 
by a zerebat of bamboo. Near the bridge-head stood a 
brick prison with a high wall, and beside it three Greek 
stores with corrugated-iron roofs. Beyond the village, 
bordering the forest, was an overgrown landing-ground for 
military aeroplanes. Well away to my right, standing in 
its own garden, and shaded by fig-trees, f could recognize 
the flat cement roof of a Government bungalow. On the 
football ground a Dinka policeman and a small boy were 
kicking a ball (it was made locally and was square) very 
hard with bare toes, On the aerodrome were two os- 
triches; beside the river three white crosses. 

After six weeks of travel; jolting across France and 
Italy; bumping through the hot desert air; sweating in 
torment on the Nile; crawling through the Sud; trekking 
through African dust, and skidding through tropical rain— 
Thad at last reached that small pinpoint which I had found 
on the map, as I lay sprawling on the Aubusson carpet in 
my book-lined room in Sussex. I had arrived at Tonj. 
Tarrived with my face plastered with mud, and a fractured 
collar-bone. 


1A high fence of bamboo or thorn built round a village. Originally 


used by the Arabs for impounding their slaves ; its purpose now is to keep 
out wild animals, 


PART Ill 


CHAPTER I 
MODELS 


Wrruin a few days I was leading an existence in Tonj that 
was much the same as my life in England. I had already 
become accustomed to being among people of a different 
colour, and, just as one forgets towards the end of a fancy- 
dress party that one’s appearance is unusual, so now I 
hardly realized that my own skin was white. Aginejok 
was, of course, a constant reminder; but he seemed so 
much a part of this fifty-acre clearing in an African forest 
that I accepted him, as one accepts a black nurse in Hyde 
Park, J even regarded the heat as normal, and forgot that 
in England one is constantly remarking on how close it is, 
or that there is a nip in the air; for at Tonj the daily 
temperature was always the same: 150° in the sun and 103° 
in the house. 

I feel that I owe the reader an apology for having 
brought him so far, on what he may now consider false 
pretences. Hitherto, the mere fact of travelling bad 
produced its curious scenes, odd characters, and minor 
adventures; but for the next two months I was to live a 
life of pure routine. ‘This was the life I most desired, and 
nowhere have I found such peace as in that red-brick oven 
at Tonj. Among savages, the purpose of life is simple, its 
movement slow and serene, At Tonj, love and hunger 
and fatigue are easily satisfied; there is neither jealousy 
nor greed. Even time ceases to trouble: no one 
knows—or cares—what age he is; the sun rises at 
six, and sets at six, so that every day is the same length; 
and there are no clocks or watches to be fast or slow. 
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As a result these natives, and even the wild animals 
themselves, lead an ordered existence; but their 
punctuality is a natural rhythm of life rather than an 
enforced servitude. 

We slept on camp-beds on the roof, and every morning 
at five-thirty I was woken by the first light of dawn. 
Precisely ten minutes later, two kites would leave their 
nest in a mahogany tree nearby and begin their monoton- 
ous day, wheeling backwards and forwards above the 
house. At six the sun’s rim appeared out of the toich, 
and Bitters came up the wooden steps with our morning 
tea and biscuits, At the sight of food, the kites came 
lower and lower until I could hear the air hissing through 
their taut wing-feathers, For the next half-hour the sun 
was tender, and I lay sun-bathing without fear. At seven, 
a small Arab pony was brought round, and I would canter 
slowly along the forest tracks (trusting to the animal’s 
instinct to find the way back), or race the antelope at full 
gallop across the toich. When there were no crocodiles, 
I bathed in the hot, muddy river, then joined Aginejok for 
breakfast: paw-paws, fish, and eggs. After breakfast we 
read The Times, It was an unwritten law that, although 
there were thirty copies of this newspaper, and the latest 
was a month old, they must on no account be looked at 
out of their proper order, and never more than one copy 
be read a day. I only once broke this rule, skipping 
three weeks to discover whether I had lost a pound or 
won twenty on the Grand National. At eight-thirty 
Gin and Bitters would pass down either side of the house, 
bolting the windows and closing every shutter to keep out 
the heat of the day. It was as if this midday heat was some 
evil, living thing; throughout the morning, while I painted 
on the veranda, I could see it dancing, threatening, and 
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beating against the wire-netting, as if trying to force its 
way in. 

At nine my models arrived. I had a small corps of 
dailies who would walk in from their villages, protected by 
fathers, uncles, and brothers; and, in addition, two girls 
who lived in the house. With this pair there was at first 
some difficulty, as their parents refused to see the 
difference between a model and a wife. It was no moral 
point of view; simply that they mistrusted this new-fangled 
word “ model,” and suspected that they were being cheated 
out of their rights, In the end—seeing no reason to split 
hairs—I paid up my cows, and acquired life-ownership of 
Rafa and Aneege. 

Aneege was a strapping Dinka girl, twelve to fourteen 
years old, with the large, soft eyes of a spaniel. She cost 
six cows, or approximately {4. Rafa, a Niam-Niam, was 
about the same age but very much cheaper—so cheap as to 
raise a suspicion that her father had been only too glad to 
see what he hoped was the last of her. She was a terror. 

I should not have thought it possible to find, among 
these primitive races, two such different characters as 
Rafa and Aneege. Aneege was placid, good-humoured, 
affectionate, and anxious to please. She did her best not 
to move while I was painting her, and never complained 
that she was tired. Sometimes, if I tried her too hard, 
she would turn her great spaniel eyes on me, and sadly 
shake her head. When I let her rest, she would lie 
on the floor and—for ten minutes—sleep like alog.t She 
seldom asked for anything, and always laughed at 
Aginejok’s jokes. In fact, she would have made a perfect 
domestic pet. 

Rafa never stopped sulking, complaining, or gold- 

} Plate 5. 
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digging, and never sat still. She was always late; always 
aliar. She loathed me, and hated being at Tonj. When 
she flew into a temper, the servants hid. Obviously she 
had been forced to come against her will; even against the 
advice of her oracle Benge, whom she had, no doubt, con- 
sulted. She arrived looking extremely sulky, and carry- 
ing a small length of twig which she had carved. Its 
function presumably was to ward me off. For the first 
month, she only spoke to ask for presents or complain 
that I starved her, Later, when she grew used to me, she 
showed a grudging friendliness, but continued to behave 
just as badly. In the end, J grew fond of Rafa; for all the 
time I felt that this objectionable little rebel was right. 

Her appearance was savage. As is the custom with 
these cannibals, her front teeth were filed. Her face, 
too, was scarred by tribal markings.1_ But her body was 
sublime, and with it she expressed all emotions: when 
Rafa was sulky, every muscle and sinew sulked; when 
Rafa was tired, her head fell on to her arms—weighed 
down by the world’s exhaustion; if Rafa reached to pick 
a flower from a branch, her young, brown body moved 
upwards like a flame; when Rafa slept, the earth seemed 
to nurse her as if she were a favoured child.* 

Sometimes, sentimentally, I would try to find some 
justification for this perfect body. 1 found nothing: only 
hatred and greed. Then one morning, at last, J saw some 
sign of love. While I was drawing Aneege, Rafa came 
into the room with a small bird which she had just caught. 
She sat at my side, talking to it, and fondly stroking it. I 
realized that the bird must be frightened, and wondered 

1 This suggests that Rafa had mixed blood (probably Arabic). Niam- 
iam rarely cicatrize the face, and as a tribe they are cheerful and friendly. 

lates 31, 32, 33- 
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how I could free it, but did not like to hurt the child’s 
feelings. For she held it so gently in her hands; talked 
to it so softly, and lovingly. She would move the wings 
as if in flight, and, pointing upwards, tell the bird how 
blue the heavens were and how far it could fly. And 
soon the bird Jay still in her dark hands as if it were 
no longer afraid. Perhaps this was the real Rafa: so 
primitive that only the animals could understand her. No 
wonder she loathed Tonj! No wonder she hated me! 
No wonder her body was sublime! 

While I went on with my drawings, she tore off both 
the bird’s wings and legs, and that afternoon 1 saw 
blood on her lips. When Aginejok scolded her, she re- 
plied: “I have no sugar.” Rafa was complex, Some 
weeks later I had malaria, and she sat beside me for three 
days and nights, 

I used to paint until two-thirty, when Aginejok arrived 
back from the office exhausted, his face pale and damp. 
We ate silently in a pitch-dark room, and then, for an 
hour, lay sweating, trying to sleep, on our beds, At four 
the shutters were swung back, the windows thrown open. 
Tables and chairs were carried out on to the mustaba, and 
tea was served with mixed biscuits, The midday heat 
had gone, and Aginejok and were on speaking terms again, 
Looking back, I wonder how we managed to live together 
in this oven, for two months, without quarrelling, I 
think we both realized, from the first, the importance of 
respecting each other’s minor idiosyncrasies, As a 
guest, I soon learned to refold The Times neatly, and how to 
negotiate the double doors of wire-netting without carry- 
ing ina fly on my back: while my host, on his part, accepted 
the fact that the white man’s burden was bound to be 
somewhat precarious in the hands of a painter. 
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After tea Aginejok became a sporting squire, replaced 
his service topee by a battered, though still rakish, felt 
hat, selected a hunting-crop from the stand, and together 
we would walk round the estate, visiting the dairy, the 
stables, and the kitchen-garden. On most evenings our 
tour had to terminate at the prison, so that Aginejok 
could superintend the punishment of a prisoner. The 
military precision, combined with leniency, that char- 
acterized this performance always struck me as typically 
British. The prisoner and escort were marched smartly 
out of the prison gates, on to the football ground. 

“Halt. Left turn, Stand-at-ease} * 

After an interminable lecture in Dinka from the 
sergeant-major, the astonishing ceremony proceeded : 

“Prisoner, five paces forward—march, Left, right, 
left, right, left. On—the—face—down! One— 
twol” 

The sergeant-major, with pompous precision, would 
cover the target with four thicknesses of wet cloth, salute 
Aginejok, and report: “ All corr-ect, saar.” 

“ Carry on.” 

A corporal took five paces out of the ranks and, having 
carefully measured his distance, stood waiting in the 
position of a fencer on guard, The beating was then 
carried out by numbers: 

“One. Ready Position.” 

“Two. Ready Position.” 

“Three. Ready Position.” 

After ten strokes, to ensure that both cheeks had fair- 
play, the corporal marched smartly round to the other 
side, about-turned, changed the whip over into his left 
hand, and began again, Actually the second cheek always 
came off best; for Aginejok invariably stopped the beating 
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after the fifteenth stroke: “ That'll do, Sergeant-major.” 
The sergeant-major would salute. 

“On the feet—up! One—two.” 

“ Prisoner and escort, dis-miss]” 

The Dinkas never showed—except by a slight contrac- 
tion of their muscles before each stroke—that they felt any 
pain. The Azande always had to be helddown. Whether 
this difference lay in their characters, or in the toughness 
of their skins, I was unable to discover. 

Sundown; and a musical evening on the mustaba. 
These evenings were entertaining, if only because the 
scene was so incongruous, There were drinks and cigars, 
set out on a mahogany table, two chaises-longues, shaded 
lamps, and a portable gramophone. The lawn was 
smooth and green, and the air heavy with the scent of 
magnolias. I no longer noticed the distant drums in the 
forest, for they had not ceased, day or night; and, as we 
lay back smoking our cheroots and listening to Miss Otis’s 
plaintive regrets, we might well have been on the terrace 
of some English country house during a hot evening in 
June. Then—two figures were sitting on the ground at 
our feet: Rafa and Aneege. Their arrival was so silent 
and unexpected that it was like a conjuring trick. Claim- 
ing the privilege of wives, they had ordered themselves 
dresses from the Greek store. Made of Japanese silk, they 
had cost fifteen piastres (about three shillings) each. Rafa 
had chosen electric-green, Aneege electric-blue; and these 
two examples of their deplorable taste were all that could 
be seen. For the faces and limbs were lost in the night. 

Miss Otis was supported in our concerts by Gertrude 
Lawrence singing Cole Porter, and Tauber in a religious, 
lovesick mood. There was also a Carioca, and a 
laughing song which was the girls’ favourite. They 
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Lawrence singing Cole Porter, and Tauber in a religious, 
lovesick mood. There was also a Carioca, and a 
laughing song which was the girls’ favourite, They 
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showed very tittle astonishment at the gramophone, On 
the first, evening, Aneege behaved conventionally, and 
stuck ker woolly little head into the horn—trying to find 
the man, But once convinced that there was no one 
there—why bother? (Rafa never did.) After a few 
days they could work the gramophone themselves; after 
a week they were bored with it. Their ears had no 
understanding of European music, and Aneege would come 
in with “ Miss Ot’s reget no lornch to-day,” whatever 
record was being played, while Rafa—much too sulky to 
sing—could never resist accompanying Tauber, with 
heathenish rhythm, on Aginejok’s native drum. Rafa 
always won: 

“Dudder-dudd.  Dudder-dudd. Dudder-dudder- 
dudder. Love lost for ev—er—dudder-dudder. 
Dudder-dudd-dudder—stars of Heaven ab—ove—dudder- 
dudder-dudd-dudder—redeemed in the h-e-a-r-t of Para— 
dise.”’ 

“ The stars—the sky and all ab—ove me.”” 

“Dudder-dudd. Dudder-dudd. | Dudder-dudd.” 

A corporal salutes out of the blackness—an invisible 
man. Helmet, shirt, and shorts are suspended stiffly, but 
empty. He reports without drawing breath, 

“ Everyting is caw-rect, saar; we hav’ twentee-severn 
rifles, saar, and—so-and-so. We hav’ twentee-nine 
baiy-on-ettes, saar, and—so-and-so. There are severn- 
teen preesonars, saar, in the preeson, saar, an’ one eescape, 
saar, and—so-and-so,” 

Aginejok would interrupt: 

“ What day of the week is it?” 

“ Morn-day, saar.” 

*H’m,” (It was Friday.) “Then what day is it to- 
morrow?” 
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“ Tursday, saar—and—so-and-so.” 


“ All right; good night, Bengayo.” 
“ Good night, saar.” 


“ Gold from Heav—en that shines a—bove.” 

* Dudder-dudder-dudd. Dudder-dudder-dudd. Dudder-dud- 
der-dudd.” 

And the forest echoed back, from the north, from the 
south, from the east and west: dudder-dudd—dudder- 
dudd—dudder-dudder-dudder-dudder-dudder. 


CHAPTER 1 
DREAM LIFE AT TONJ 


Sucu was my life at Tonj: a normal life led under dis- 
tinctly abnormal conditions, But even these I soon 
accepted, just as one accepts the inconsistencies of a vivid 
dream. It no longer seemed odd that the two gardeners 
went about their duties chained together by their ankles; 
and the clanking of the chains, as they watered the zinnias, 
ceased to disturb my afternoon’s sleep, These two 
prisoners must have spent a considerable portion of their 
sentence in one another’s enforced company, for they 
very rarely disagreed; in fact, it was only when attempting 
to catch grasshoppers for my tame kingfisher that they 
sometimes behaved like two dogs on the same leash, 
when one of them has scented a lamp-post, the other 
viewed a cat. 

My daily models fell in with their new duties so easily 
that their behaviour seemed to be much the same as that 
of any Chelsea professional. If made to work late in the 
evening, they would invariably complain, “ But what about 
the lions on the road?” and I found this no less tiresome 
than, “ What about the last *bus home?” The scale of 
wages that they demanded seemed peculiar only at first; 
later I regarded it as normal that they should insist on 
being given a coin of the lowest value, which, since it had a 
hole in the centre, could be worn round the neck. A 
sixpenny piece was politely refused; a note would have 
been considered an insultt That they should hold out 

3 This i i i : 
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both hands, cupped together, to receive this single coin 
seemed unnecessary until I discovered that it was only a 
gesture of politeness to a superior. For a day or two I 
found difficulty in keeping my models up to time; but this 
was my own fault, as I had not yet learned how to point 
with accuracy to that spot in the sun’s orbit which indicated 
nine o’clock in the morning, or four in the afternoon, 

One of the few local customs which I failed to cultivate 
was that of swearing on the Bongo Stones. I had no 
cause; for during my stay at Tonj, no one challenged my 
word. Aginejok, and even neighbouring commissioners, 
welcome these stones as a godsend; for no tribe—Dinka, 
Bongo, Jur, or Niam-Niam—will swear falsely on them, 
and I doubt whether the Mohammedan tribes from the 
north would care to take the risk. Even Christianity is 
not considered an adequate protection; and when, 
wishing to take a photograph, I asked Aginejok’s head 
clerk—an educated mission-boy (who was my mental 
superior in that he understood double-entry book- 
keeping)—to lend me his white shirt for a background, he 
looked sheepish, and flatly refused. This boy—with 
heathen parents—might be excused on the grounds of 
altruism, Should he have been cursed, not only he him- 
self but his whole family would have died; and this 
would have entailed almost a massacre, since he told me 
that his father had married four hundred wives. The 
and it is immaterial to the natives—whose only trade is barter between 
themselves—whether the value of a cow is put at sixpence or ten pounds, 
‘The actual value to-day is about one pound, anda chicken and a leopard-skin 
cost a penny each. Low enough} But—so | was told—these prices 
would have been lower still if the first white men to introduce currency had 
had the foresight to provide themselves with a larger number of small coins. 
In Kordofan the situation was still more ludicrous, for, when coinage was 


first introduced, most of the women were found to be wearing up to so ozs, 
of gold jewellery. 
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local tribes look upon the stones as a godsend in the literal 
sense of the word, believing that they fell from heaven 
during a great storm. It so happened that a dramatic 
thunderstorm was approaching when I started out to find 
Surur Bolo, the guardian of the Bongo Stones; and, al- 
though I realized that it would be too dark for a successful 
photograph, I hoped that great sombre clouds and the 
constant flicker of lightning would make an impressive, 
‘Wagnerian background for these things, which were more 
powerful than the human race, and still held out against 
the gospels of Mohammed and Christ, 

Although I had often discussed the stones with 
Aginejok, 1 had never thought to enquire what they 
actually looked like, But my imagination had drawn vivid 
pictures; and I was now expecting to see either thunder- 
bolts of prodigious size or a group of monoliths more 
impressive than Stonehenge. As we started out along 
the Wau road the thunder broke suddenly, and great, 
fat drops of rain began to fall, beating up the dust into little 
puffs of smoke, As the stones were quite close to 
Tonj, we decided to go on. 

To my surprise, we stopped at one of the many bee- 
hive huts that line the main road. In fact, I had actually 
passed it time and time again on my morning ride. 
Aginejok beat on the thatched roof with his stick: “ Bolo, 
you old devil, come on out.” A wizened little man crept 
out, wearing dirty white shorts and a straw hat.t In 


4 Surar Bolo must be a i , & most unusual age for a 
native, Heis probably the only man in the Bahr-el-Ghazal who remembers 
the years when the country was in the hands of slave traders. He claims 
to have lived as a slave in the zereba of the renowned trader Ghattas (Tonj 
is still called Jar Ghattas by the Dinkas). Unfortunately, owing to his age, 
Bolo is as useless to historians as the one remaining lunatic who was with 
‘Van Gogh in the Asylum at St. Remy. 
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an old earthenware cooking-pot he carried half a dozen 
small, round, and pointed flints, and a few lions’ teeth 
threaded on a piece of string. These he threw on the 
ground and—heedless of the soaking rain—started inter- 
minable and boring reminiscences about his friendship 
with General Marchand, who, so it appeared, had presented 
him with an ostrich, a gun, and a boat, before leaving 
Tonj. About his stones, he was reticent, merely telling 
us that they had fallen from heaven at his grandfather’s 
feet. Only the terror of the sophisticated clerk showed 
that this handful of flints were the Bongo Stones, For 
this all-powerful ju-ju proved to be no more than a 
number of common flint instruments (axe-heads, ham- 
mers, scrapers, etc.) about two hundred years old— 
which had, no doubt, appeared suddenly in a night, 
after a heavy rain-storm had washed away the earth in 
which they had been buried. The superstition that 
flint instruments have fallen from the sky is very 
common; even as late as 1850 a collection of prehistoric 

,@jeapons were exhibited in the Vatican Museum as thun- 
derbolts. 

Observing the old man, listening to his prattle about 
“ General Mushow,” I realized that he himself was in the 
secret. He knew, and knew that we knew, how bogus 
were his stones; and his only fear was that we might say 
so, Apart from this danger, he was on a sure thing, since 
no criminal has ever dared to swear falsely on the Bongo 
Stones; or, if any have, they are unlikely to advertise the 
fact. Bolo should be very grateful to the god who 
delivered these flints at his grandfather’s door, for they 
must be a continual source of income. His clients are 
numerous and varied: chiefs who have been unable to 
settle a dispute in their court, jealous husbands, and 
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District Commissioners who are being robbed by one of 
their boys, It is even recorded that a Government 
official, having caught a disease from his Niam-Niam wife, 
ordered that every native similarly affected must prove 
his innocence on the Bongo Stones. The seducer con- 
fessed immediately, and was sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment. 

While I was at Tonj, a murder case was neatly solved. 
A woman had been killed by an arrow while sitting with 
her husband outside their hut. There seemed no possi- 
bility of finding the murderer, for he had left no trace 
except his naked footprints in the forest; and there was 
no apparent motive for the crime, since the arrow had— 
so it later transpired—been aimed at the husband. Sand 
was scooped from the footprints, and taken to the 
Bongo Stones. But before the procession arrived the 
murderer came up and confessed. He was hanged. 

This dreamlike distortion of my life became even more 
fanciful during my attack of malaria; for, with a tempera- 
ture of over 105°, it was difficult to distinguish betweeo 
delirium and reality. My memory of this illness is 
confused, the passage of time uncertain. Looking back, 
I feel that, compared to most illnesses, it was not par- 
ticularly unpleasant—would in fact have been less dis- 
agreeable than a bad cold, had it not been for the constant 
screeching and chattering of the birds. It seemed that 
night or day they never stopped; in the end { became con- 
vinced that they had somehow got into the house and 
were perched around my bed. The first symptom of the 
fever—an abnormal thirst—appeared at teatime; I drank 
five cups, and was then sick. Soon my whole body began 
to ache. Next, in this tropical heat I started to shiver 
with a deathly cold, and my teeth chattered loudly. I 
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had brought no warm clothes with me except the smart 
London suit—blue with a thin white stripe—in which I 
left Croydon. This I now put on, and went to bed. I 
remained in bed for three days, dressed as if for a lunch 
at the Ritz, 

I had two doctors in attendance. Aginejok, the 
specialist in charge, had a cheery, sporting bedside 
manner, and a fund of metaphors which were always 
mixed: 

“Well, old boy, what about ringing the changes to- 
day? We seem to have got the bastard groggy with the 
atebrin. Let’s follow up with thirty grains of quinine 
right on the point; then, to-morrow, we'll come nicely 
up the straight with half bottle of the best.” 

The other doctor was black. He had little to do except 
produce a two-gallon jar of Government Epsom salts; and 
smile. And the whiteness of that Dinka smile would 
have been the envy of every Harley Street specialist. Rafa 
was my nurse, Her duties were also slight; for she only 
sat beside my bed, looking very solemn in her electric- 
green dress, But I was ill; I did n% wish to be propped 
up in bed and washed ; it was a relief not to hear the harsh 
rattle of starched cuffs; not to be disturbed with, “ Are we 
feeling more comfy now?” Yet it was soothing to have 
someone near me, someone quite still—gentle breathing, 
and the smell of nuts; the whites of two eyes, and an 
electric-green dress. During the third night, I woke 
out of a cold sweat. A candle was guttering to an end 
ona tin uniform-case. Quinine drummed in my ears like 
dentist’s gas: higher, higher—the screech of a bird. 
Rafa was there, quite still, staring at me with eyes that 
never moved. She had taken out the ring from her lip, 
and in its place she was wearing the metal thermometer- 
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case. I sensed her delight, her glorious pride, and felt 
better. 

Now and again, strange characters would pass through 
Tonj, stay a night or two, and go on. But they only 
emphasized this dreamlike quality; for they themselves 
were as distorted as the figures that you see in a dream. 
Two hunting squires arrived from Warwickshire, dressed 
like Buffalo Bill. They were hung with bandoliers of 
cartridges, carried long knives in their belts, and wore 
high-crowned Mexican hats. They had come these four 
thousand miles to shoot a giant eland.1 They stopped 
only one night in Tonj, discussed hunting and farming— 
then disappeared with fifty Bongo carriers into the 
forest. For a month we had no news of them; then 
an exhausted Bongo runner came staggering on to the 
veranda carrying a small piece of paper in a cleft stick, 
In such a manner an urgent call for help might have been 
sent by Casati to Emin, or the news of a great victory 
conveyed, But this particular note contained a request 
for calomel. 

Some weeks later, I saw this same Bongo runner at a 
dance in his village. He was still carrying the note, for 
these savages look upon anything written as a great treas- 
ure, irrespective of the meaning. Should a man be lucky 
enough to get possession of a document of any sort, he will 
carry it about in a cleft stick for the rest of his life. The 
written word is considered a form of magic, to which even 
the white man is susceptible, and it is pathetic to see a 
native boy, when applying for some post, produce, with 
confidence and pride, a statement from his late master to 


3 ‘This particular species of large antelope (they stand over six feet high) 
is only to be found in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. They are protected by game 


laws and a hunter is not allowed to shoot more than one in his lifetime, 
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the effect that the applicant is a thief and a liar, and should 
on no account be employed. 

Bimbashi Turner was a more frequent visitor, as he 
was carrying out manoeuvres in the District and had 
arranged—most conveniently—that our bungalow should 
be the centre of operations. Here one would have ex- 
pected complete normality; but, unlike any other soldier 
have known, Turner preferred collecting birds to playing 
polo or bridge, His car was loaded with collector’s guns, 
a library of text-books, and bottles of chemicals; while 
he was always accompanied on manceuvres by a highly-paid 
taxidermist from Cairo. But in the dream-life of Tonj 
so minor an idiosyncrasy was not enough ; for—unlike any 
other ornithologist—Turner did not know one bird from 
another, 

The task of identifying his specimens, by means of a 
reference-book with a key, proved more entertaining than 
acrossword puzzle, more thrilling than any detective story. 
Starting with a general classification of the feet—duck-like, 
pigeon-like, or bird of prey—you are led on page by page: 

“ Head grey (see p. 7).” 

“ Head not grey (see p. 23).” 

Having decided against grey, page 23 sets a new lot of 
clues: 

“ Under-parts blotched or spotted (see p. 14).” 

“ Under-parts barred (see p. 83).” 

“ Under-parts washed with pink (see p. 3).” 

2 Petherick, when he had been deserted by his carriers and left stranded 
for three weeks among a hostile tribe, attributed his safety to the books 
with which he passed the time: ‘‘ The old chief Techol . . . one day 
confided to me that had it not been for my mysterious dealings with the 
little black marks on my paper, his tribe would long since have atmibilated 


us. . , but they feared that my sorcery might result in the extermination 
of their tribe."—Egypt, the Sudan, and Central Africe. 


to 
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“ Under-parts not blotched or spotted, not washed with 
pink, and not barred (see p. 1).”” 

Page 3 will start yet another line of investigation: 

“Primaries barred on their outer web ; under-parts 
whitish (see p. 31).” 

“Primaries not barred; under-parts rufous buff (see 
P- $)-” 

The scent becomes hotter: 

“ General appearance hawk-like (see p. 4).” 

“ General appearance not hawk-like (see p. 27).” 

And so your quest is gradually narrowed down until— 
how tense a moment |—you are told to turn to Plate IX. 
Alas 1—even allowing for the flattery of the illustrator 
who gives the common starling a plumage more gaudy 
than a bird of Paradise—there is not the slightest excuse 
for identifying Plate IX with the drab carcase lying on the 
table. Back you must go to page 23. 

Apart from this welcome diversion, and Turner’s own 
considerable charm, I always looked forward to his visits. 
For, under the guise of finding him new specimens, I 
could now—without losing caste—reek vengeance on 
the bush-shrike and his mate, putting an end to their 
maddening duet; on that fiend who shrieked: “ Pee-ayo, 
pee-ayo”; on that wrecker of nerves who chirped: 
“ Cree-cree-crick, cree-cree-crick”; on the hoopoe, 
with his “Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoop,” and the plantain eater, 
with his wretched chatter. I was able to silence for ever 
that shattering scream in the mahogany outside my 
window, and the husky, intermittent whistle that came 
from the fig-tree at dawn. I believe that some of my 
victims now rest—together with Turner’s collection—in 
the bird room of the South Kensington Museum. May 
they never rest in peace. 
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Coming in from an evening walk, I saw a motor-bicycle 
propped against the gate; and, sitting on the mustaba with 
Aginejok, I found Father Nebel, of the Mission at Kajok. 
He looked peculiarly out of place on this brilliantly lit 
lawn, sipping—rather nervously—at a gin and bitters; for, 
with his old-fashioned white helmet and long black beard, 
he might have been the ghost of some Victorian mission- 
ary, returned to the scene of his martyrdom, In actual 
fact, there could have been no more vital personality, no 
happier man, than this little Roman Catholic priest. He 
had cause to be happy: he had found a very simple solution 
of life’s problem. For him, Evil did not exist. Other 
men’s anger, lying, and thieving were only misfortunes, 
to be placed in the same category as slipping up on a 
banana skin or losing a return ticket. He had complete 
confidence in his own life, on earth and hereafter. There 
could be no obstacles: his purpose was set. He was like a 
child, so intent on a game of pretence that, for the 
moment, grown-ups, nurses, and even boiled cabbage 
have ceased to exist. He was invincible. And, from 
his dark Italian eyes, there shone a love for all mankind. 
Only once before—in a monastery on Mount Athos—had 
I seen this beatitude, this same tranquillity, this lovable, 
but childish, belief; no man is evil. I envied Father 
Nebel his happiness. 

He was less happy in his English, which he spoke so 
exuberantly that it was difficult to follow. This was 
unfortunate, for, besides being pious, Father Nebel had 
a deep and rare knowledge of native customs and was 
also a great wit. So delighted was he with his latest story 
that I suspected that he had come these hundred-odd miles 
only in order to tell it. He had at last succeeded in 
persuading a drunken old chief to take the pledge. The 
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chief had refused to become a total abstainer, but had 
agreed not to drink until “ the sun was low in the heavens.” 
Even then it took many weeks of bargaining to determine 
how low the sun was to be—Father Nebel gave an 
amusing pantomime of the two of them pointing to the 
horizon, while the old chief held out for an extra half-inch 
of sky, They agreed at last, and the chief kept his prom- 
ise to the letter. He got drunk—blind drunk—at sunset, 
and (quite logically) blind drunk at dawn. 


CHAPTER Ul 
JUBILEE MORNING 


Sirver Jubilee! A Dinka holiday. No need to get up. 
Aginejok’s bed had been carried into the shade of the 
“bug-hut ”? and he was still sleeping; while I lay for an 
hour indulging in what I am told are vices—sunbathing 
and drinking tea, As one is apt to do on any anniversary, 
T allowed my mind to wander back. Alas] it did not 
seem so very distant, that summer twenty-four years ago— 
the unexpected call to my housemaster’s room; my relief 
that no new crime had been discovered; the joyful escape 
in the middle of a term; hot, silent London smelling of 
dung; and the stuccoed balcony overlooking Hyde Park 
Corner—a privileged view, for my father was taking part 
in this Coronation procession. I even remembered his 
last instructions, as he hurried from the breakfast table: 
“Now remember, children! No spitting.” 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee: a faint and far- 
away memory, so faint that it might come from some 
previous existence. Only one figure appears, like a 
spirit materializing in a darkened room, But, owing 
to this very isolation, the figure is much clearer than 
the lines of scarlet uniforms, the gilded coaches, and 
the dwarfed Kings and Emperors: I remember a buxom 
Britannia with a cardboard shield, swaying in a farm- 
cart, A glorious reign of sixty-four years: bearded 
poets, and Gothic railway stations, Morris tapestries, 
and small, forgotten wars, world-wide annexations 

1 Mosquito-proof hut on the roof. Owing to its stuffiness most people 
choose to sleep under a net. 
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and crochet-work, bearded explorers dying in an Africa 
that was still dark. And this was cheir landscape— 
these rusty creepers and stunted thorns, the drab toich, 
the faint line of forest against a gunmetal sky, the fast- 
flowing muddy river, basking crocodiles, and the relent- 
less, colourless sun. 


Aginejok thrust a leg out of bed, and felt about with his 
bare foot for his leopard-skin slippers: 

“ Must get a move on, old boy; they kick off at nine- 
fifteen.” 

The football match proved unusual on account of the 
excessive number of players. Hitherto this game had 
been left to the police, Aginejok’s servants, and the 
children, who actually lived in the village. Sometimes 
they played two a side; sometimes fifteen; but rarely more 
than twenty, To-day, in order to commemorate this 
great landmark in Dinka history, the chiefs had been 
allowed to select two teams. And this was not all; for, 
to mark the occasion, there was to be free beer—a gift 
from Aginejok; free mead (brewed with the grubs)—a gift 
from myself; and two oxen graciously presented by His 
Majesty King George V.1. Tonj was full; when we 
arrived on the field we found two hundred impatient 
players—two hundred naked savages, who, one and all, 
eyed with malevolence the square football under the 
sergeant-major’s arm, Aginejok, realizing that it was 
hopeless to separate the teams, first made the players stack 
their spears and clubs; then, dividing them roughly— 


11 doubt whether the Dinkas fully understood the reason for such 
beneficence. They realized that it was in connection with the “Big Bull 
Chief * who ruled all white men, and I was, in fact, presented with 2 small 
bull in clay which might have been a Sumerian statuette of 4000 B.c. 
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with a sweep of his arm—into a hundred a side, blew his 
whistle. 

* Ehh—ehh—ehh—ehh—ebh ! ” 

The ball disappeared completely for ten minutes. 1 
next saw it as it splashed into the river, then again as it 
bounded on to the farther bank. Both teams were in hot 
pursuit. Finally, all that could be seen was a great cloud 
of dust, moving rapidly across the toich, until it dis- 
appeared into the forest two miles away. Aginejok had 
been wasting his time when he made even so perfunctory a 
choice of teams; for it was the ball that was the common 
enemy. 

As far as we were concerned, that was the end of the 
match, Personally I was relieved, as I dislike watching 
football, and could now look forward to a rest in prepara~ 
tion for the round of gaieties—two dances and a cine- 
matograph show—that was to follow. 

At two o'clock (when it was still much too hot to 
move) we set out, motoring twenty miles to attend a large 
Dinka dance. By placing chairs in the back of the lorry 
we transformed it into a char-a-banc which could accom- 
modate three chiefs and several of their wives, Gin and 
Bitters, the two Warwickshire squires, Rafa and Aneege, 
Bimbashi Turner, a couple of clerks, the sergeant- 
major, Aginejok, and myself. The swaying of the lorry, 
as we passed over the forest tracks, caused a chaotic 
medley of blacks and whites; the most unlikely alliances 
were momentarily formed, and even Rafa could barely 
restrain a smile, as she watched my attempts to extricate 
myself from the ample black thighs of Chief Umbolo’s 
favourite wife. 

We came out of the forest, and, after crossing five miles 
of toich, reached the site of the dance at the junction of 
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two tracks, A large clearing had been made, drums hung 
on poles, and gourds of water stacked in readiness. The 
dance had not yet started; but the two or three hundred 
Dinkas who were waiting had already worked themselves 
into a pitch of frenzied excitement that approached 
hysteria. I would never have recognized, in these for- 
bidding savages, the same smiling youths who had always 
greeted me so courteously when I passed them on the 
road; nor could I believe that these paint-besmeared, 
screeching women were the shy young girls who had 
served as my daily models, This lack of recognition was 
mutual; for, inflamed by the prospect of dancing, they 
no longer saw us as white men, worthy of respect. As we 
drew up, the warriors charged our car in mock attack, 
hurling their spears at our chests, only to catch the shafts 
again at the last possible moment; while girls, who had sat 
for me day after day, now looked through me as if I was a 
complete stranger, or thrust their faces within an inch of 
mine, and continued to scream at me till I pushed them 
away. As we waited for the dance to begin, crouching in 
the narrow strip of shade cast by the lorry, the Dinkas 
gradually worked themselves into a higher and higher state 
of delirium: they fought each other with clubs and 
spears, beat drums, stamped on the ground, shouted, 
chanted, and screamed. Now and again a man and a 
woman—as if unable to wait—would detach themselves 
from the crowd and start a feverish dance together; or a 
group of young girls would form a circle on the edge of the 
clearing, clapping their hands and singing, while the two 
principal performers leaped and pirouetted gracefully in 
the centre. This was a virgins’ dance—a pretty, dainty, 
effeminate affair. The girls’ voices, though harsh, were 
very sweet; the movement of their hands superbly 
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beautiful.1 It was a childish little dance like “Here we go 
gathering nuts in May.” But the words which they sang 
were obscene. 

heard a sudden warning shout. The virgins stopped 
their dance; and the warriors formed a solid square. A 
mile away, a cloud of dust was moving towards us along 
the road; and even through the pandemonium around me 
could hear a faint chanting. The Yarr tribe were 
advancing to battle. They came on swiftly—a phalanx 
of black bodies and glittering spears—until they were 
within three hundred yards. Then the shouts, the 
drums, and the chanting ceased, and in complete silence 
the two tribes knelt down and began to move towards one 
another on their knees. The dust had dispersed, and the 
deadening light of the sun heightened the atmosphere of 
suspense. Never have I seen such pageantry. The two 
armies shuffled nearer and nearer, and the movement of 
their knees through the sand made the faint swishing 
noise of a gardener’s broom. For several minutes there 
was no other sound. The two front lines of spearheads 
had almost touched when, in a flash, the battle started. 
The rest was confusion, noise, and dust; flying spears 
which seemed to return to the hand as if held on elastic, 
and the cracking impact of clubs. A giant crowned with 
ostrich-plumes—leaping six feet in the air—would 
appear above the yellow cloud only to fall back out of sight. 
Men would run past me panting, and, as they loomed for a 
moment out of the dust, I would see a cheek heavily 


+ Plate a1, 

+ R. W. Felkin, who was with the first mission to pass through Tonj in 
1880, writes of the same dance: * The songs which they sang in time to the 
dancing were of the most indecent kind, more debased in character than 
any we had heard before.” 
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gashed and bleeding, or the red sinews ofan arm. But no 
one heeded his wounds. 

Yet, among all this apparent confusion, there was some 
basic order which the dancers understood. Now and 
again—as if by common consent—there would be an 
interval of silence, only broken by the drums, and, form- 
ing themselves into single file, these six hundred warriors 
would come stamping past in a great circle. With every 
step, they grunted in unison: “ Eu—Eu-—-Eu—Eu! ” 

Standing well to one side, the women waited in a line. 
They passed the time gossiping, giggling, admiring one 
another’s jewellery, or chewing stalks of grass. One 
girl took the opportunity to extract a guinea-worm * 
from her leg, winding it out—inch by inch—on to a small 
twig, They waited contentedly for an hour or more, 
and then, out of this dusty chaos, there slowly emerged a 
dance.? The change was so gradual as to be almost im- 
perceptible; the drum-beats became a rhythm, the battle- 
cries a soft chant, and one by one these waiting girls were 
chosen, and with their warrior joined the ever-increasing 
circle of dancers, Through the dust I could see each 
couple for a moment only, as they passed in endless pro- 
cession: a laughing girl always retreating, always inviting; 
her arms stretched out horizontally behind her,‘ the hands 
clasped; her pointed breasts trembling; her short, beaded 
skirt swaying as she jerks her young thighs—forwards and 

s This tala is common among the natives, and is caused by drinking 
foul water. ‘The worm may be many inches long, and bas to be wound 
out with great care, to avoid leaving the head behind. The symptoms are 
said to be extremely painful, 

® Plate 19. 

«Twas unable to discover whether this extraordinary double-jointed 


formation was inherent in the Dinka tribe or the result of training from 
youth, 
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backwards, forwards and backwards—as in love. A 
warrior guides her with the shaft of his spear. His body 
is covered with the slime of sweat, and dust, and blood. 
With each step he grunts: “ Eu—eu—eu—eu—eu—eu } ” 
and, thrusting his beautiful loins forward, forward, he 
stamps on through the dust—for ever in pursuit. 

Although this dance is no more than a direct expression 
of sex, it is entirely abstract; and when—as often hap- 
pens—there is an insufficient number of girls, the men still 
behave with just the same abandon and obscenity, though 
their partner may be a child of five or an old and hideous 
woman. 

The Bongo dance was held under a large sausage-tree 
on the road to Wau. As with the Dinkas, the action 
of this dance is sexual ; but the method of expression is 
entirely different, With the exception of the musicians, 
and a solitary man, only women take part. The motion 
of their bodies, although it appears simple, is extremely 
complicated, as there are four distinct movements, all 
of which must take place at the same time. The actual 
step is a forward shuffle with the feet close together; and 
the women follow, one behind the other, in a small com- 
plete circle, In the centre of the circle is an orchestra, 
consisting of kettle-drums, rattles made out of gourds, and 
two large wind instruments—wooden bassoons, shaped 
like oxygen cylinders, which emit a coughing grunt. As 
the dancers move round, they sink slowly down on to 
their heels and slowly rise again, working their stomachs 
and thighs in a danse du ventre, and rapidly shaking their 
shoulders until their breasts shiver like jellies. From 
outside the circle these grotesque, fat figures, with their 
long tails of grass, resemble the hobby-horses and pigs 
which slowly rise and fall on an old-fashioned roundabout. 
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The solitary male performer has an astonishing and 
unenviable part to play. Trapped within the circle of 
women, he rushes round madly in the opposite direction 
to the dance; and that is his only duty. In a more 
civilized community, he might have symbolized the male’s 
eternal and futile endeavour to escape; but I can hardly 
credit the Bongos with so much imagination. I was 
unable to discover the significance of this strange figure, 
and it was futile to attempt a guess; for he might equally 
well have been acting the part of a rat in a trap, a squirrel 
in a cage, a boxer in training, a child playing at trains, a 
heavenly satellite, or just a loony Bongo; while at no time 
did his movements seem to have the slightest relation to 
this slow voluptuous dance. It was almost dark when we 
left; and my last impression, as we drove away, was of this 
poor imprisoned soul gyrating madly, hemmed in by @ 
wall of monstrous female flesh? 


! Plates 28, 29, 30. 


CHAPTER IV 
JUBILEE NIGHT 


Tue baby cinematograph belonged to Bimbashi Turner 
and, as it was the first ever to be seen in Tonj, he had 
arranged a varied programme: his own native soldiers 
digging a trench; Dinkas making a road; Jurs planting 
manioc; Bongos building a bridge; a native girl pounding 
grain; Aginejok walking to his office; and an old Mickey 
Mouse, I had long ceased to expect the Dinkas to show 
surprise at any new example of white man’s magic; for, 
contrary to the popular belief, rifles, aeroplanes, wireless, 
glass eyes and false teeth do not impress savages in the least. 
An excellent, though heart-rending, example was pro- 
vided by the natives of Kordofan, when guns and rifles 
were first used against them by the invading army of the 
Defterdar.1 The Kordofanese, who had never known 
defeat, waited impatiently, and with confidence, for the 
battle to start. Their horses’ heads were protected by 
armour of beaten copper and decked with gaily coloured 
plumes, The warriors were naked, except for shirts of 
mail, and pointed steel helmets. The artillery opened, 
causing hideous casualties in the closely formed ranks; 
but, far from falling on their faces, and admitting defeat, 
the negroes charged, and captured the guns. Next they 
came under heavy rifle-fire; yet they continued to advance, 
many of them putting their fingers into their wounds, and 
discussing the origin of these mysterious holes. The 
women now joined in the battle, picking up the spears of 
the fallen, and urging their husbands and sons to conquer 
1 Egyptian invasion of 1821, 
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or die. And it was not until the Kordofanese had been 
decimated that they gave way to overwhelming numbers. 
They retired weeping with shame and tearing out their 
hair by handfuls.1_ This lack of surprise, which is peculiar 
to the savage, may be put down to the childishness of his 
mind; for after all it is only when we can appreciate the 
ingenuity of an invention that we are impressed by it; 
and I well remember that when, at the age of three, I 
saw one of the first motor-cars on the road I felt no aston- 
ishment—only a desire to be taken for a drive. 

Except for a burst of complimentary laughter, which 
greeted Aginejok’s appearance outside his office, these 
Dinkas were obviously bored by the cinematograph-show, 
and it was only when the apparatus broke—which it did 
frequently—that they showed any amusement. Here 
again, they suggested children with their fiendish trick of 
picking on the mistakes in a performance as being of 
greater interest than the performance itself; so that, 
having decided for instance that Uncle Jack’s imitation of 
a rabbit eating a carrot is not amusing, they will concen- 
trate on his slipping dental plate. Whenever a film was 
shown which was badly scratched, the Dinkas became 
excited: “Rain!” and, later, when the scratches be- 
came great blotches of white, they proved their point: 
“Lightning!” The Mickey Mouse film had a better 
reception, as it included a cow, and this particular cow 
seemed to them a most curious beast, In Europe, we are 
so accustomed to this type of film-cartoon that we now 
accept the movement as being continuous. But Walt 
Disney’s ten thousand draughtsmen failed to deceive the 
Dinkas: this was a cow “ with five tails.” 

The cinema over, we settled down to an evening 

4 Fors faller account, see Petherick: Egypt, the Sadan, and Central Africa, 
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worthy of a Silver Jubilee. I had decided to make it an 
occasion for drinking more whisky than was good for me; 
and I felt justified, as this was the first time, since my 
departure from England, that 1 had envied my friends at 
home. I thought of them enjoying that communal good- 
will which only England can provide; pictured the laugh- 
ing, swaying crowds in Bond Street and Piccadilly. 

By comparison, this mustaba in Central Africa was 
deadly quiet. But we had all done our best. In order 
to be able to celebrate, Turner had prolonged his 
manceuvres; a doctor had motored some ninety miles; 
and Jameson, who was on trek, had made a detour which 
entailed two days’ travel. Unfortunately the Warwick- 
shire squires had deserted us after the Dinka dance, 
Having been thwarted by the giant eland, they decided to 
attack a very small antelope whom they referred to as 
“Mrs. Gray.” 

The house provided champagne, two new records, and 
Rafa and Aneege. We did our best; but against odds. 
Rain had been falling heavily during the last ten days, and 
the heat was now damp and oppressive; cigars were too 
sodden to smoke, and white ants clustered in millions 
round the lamp. These men seemed so tired, ill, and 
pathetically lonely. Jubilee night!—London crowds 
singing in the streets. Here at Tonj the evening would 
be just the same as the evening of Princess Marina’s 
wedding, as last Christmas Eve, and the Christmas before: 
the same heat; the same shop; the same false gaiety on 
warm champagne; and the same pale faces, isolated in this 
pool of harsh light. Sometimes in London, unable to 
sleep, I read on through the night. There is no sound of 
traffic; the houses opposite my windows are dark sil- 
houettes; even my bedroom is dark, except for the beam 
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of Iamplight that falls on the page. I feel utterly alone, 
and long for the first sign of day. At Tonj, this small 
circle of light is the only light within a hundred miles, 
No wonder these men lose all sense of proportion—worry 
and fret over every small detail of routine. 

Aginejok was worried about various returns which he 
must send to Headquarters. How many acres of manok 
were being grown? What profit had the sale of hides 
shown during the last three years? What was the exact 
number of head of cattle in his District? 

“How in the hell should I know?” he complained. 
“They can’t expect me to count them myself, and no 
Dinka has ever got beyond ten. I bunged in twenty 
thousand, but old Jenkins in the next District guessed a 
hundred and fifty thousand. They’ll think one of us is a 
bit out,” 

The doctor was worried about a chief who had died in 
his hospital a few days before: 

“ There wasn’t a chance of saving him, but it’s the old 
story: one up to the local witchdoctor. You'd think, 
after all these years, the old Dinka would trust you; begin 
to realize that we only wanted to help him. Not a bit of 
it! This chap had more fat on him than the average 
native, and his family are going round saying that | killed 
him off because I wanted his fat. It all seems so hopeless. 
Oh, I know that that old devil Madunga put them up to 
it, but I’m fed up with trying to beat him on his own 
ground—giving some old chief a shot of 606 to make 
him potent,? or turning a fellow’s urine green.” 

Jameson’s trouble was more personal. He was fright- 
ened about his consumptive wife—Kajok ; for he had been 
on trek for a month, without seeing her. He made a 

2 * 606", which is an injection to cure syphilis, is also a strong tonic, 
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great show of laughing as he read us a letter from his head 
clerk, which he had found waiting for him at Tonj: 
“I deeply regret to announce, sir, that Mrs. Jameson is 
no longer stouting as to-for.” No longer stouting! 
Dying! Did he really love Kajok? I doubt it. But 
this perverse romance was all that he now had left—the 
only subject on which he could still impress his friends, 
He was always ready to talk about Kajok, and I was wel- 
comed as a new audience; 

“ Didn’t like the idea at first—hardly cricket. Y’see, I 
was still clinging to the code I was taught at school and 
in the Army. Damned illogical really—she’s happy; 
I’m content; and when [ clear out the kid’ll go to a mis- 
sion—another heathen saved from eternal damnation. 
The ruddy parsons ought to pass a vote of thanks. Of 
course, it’s different out in Kenya; the white women won’t 
stand for it, I can see their point—there aren’t as 
many he-men as all that out there, and the sun at ten 
thousand feet plays the devil. I used to be fond of a 
girl in Nairobi—an Honourable (I won’t mention names) 
—but she thought herself too good for yours truly, 
That’s why I packed up and came here. I ran into Her 
Ladyship last time on leave. ‘ Hello, Captain Jameson ’” 
(Jameson assumed an affected society voice), “‘ Years, 
isn’t it? This is nice. Now you must tell me all that 
you've been up to.’ I told her I was happily married. 
‘Oh, how exciting—do tell me about her! What does 
she look like?’ ‘ Black as your hat,’ I replied. ‘ And 
her name’s Tits ’.” 

Poor old Jameson! With the aid of his consumptive 
Dinka wife, he was getting his own back on this world, 
which had never appreciated him; on the woman who 
had turned him down in Kenya; on the young men who 

It 
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now beat his record for the Cresta Run; on the Sudan 
Government, and on all those gold-digging “artistes” 
who had diddled him in Cairo and Alexandria. One of 
these exploits had left a particularly bitter memory, 
which still rankled after two years. He wondered if 
I had come across the girl on my way down: 

“Couldn’t mistake her, old boy—a tall blonde who 
dances the can-can at the Femina in Alex. All pay and 
nothing for it, that’s what she is. I paid the little tart 
all right, through the nose; wasted a fortnight’s leave 
running around. I bought her a bracelet and a wrist- 
watch and God knows what else; paid her bills, paid her 
rent, stumped up twelve quid for her mother’s doctor 
(I don’t suppose she’d seen her mother since she was 
dropped); and I’m damned if she hadn’t the cheek to 
borrow a fiver just as my train pulled out of the station, 
She'd have sold her soul for a piastre, that girl; but her 
body—nothing doing. Oh, I made a fool of myself all 
right; wrote her a poem—you know the kind of thing. 
After I left I never had so much asa line from her. I still 
go on writing, and paying, when { feel generous, Every 
now and again, I post her a pound or two—as much as a 
fiver when I’m flush. I reckon I’ve sent off about a 
hundred quid, all told. And I enclose a few words: 
‘Thinking of you always’ ; ‘ Please buy yourself something 
really nice’; or ‘Here’s a little bit towards your dear 
mother’s doctor’s bill.’ Oh, she answers now all right; 
a bit plaintive at first—said she realized that she’d made a 
mistake, Now she’s becoming abusive; and that’s where 
I get my laugh, y’see; for J first tear those notes in half, 
and one half stays behind with yours truly, C. H. B. 
Jameson. Shall I ever see her again? Not on your life. 
That’s the bloody joke.” 
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A pathetic story—for it was probably untrue. This was 
what Jameson would have liked to have done: left his 
mark—a permanent mark—somewhere in the world. 
Poor, unhappy Jameson! A sick, disillusioned man, for 
ever acting a part. He went on with the play, made a 
great show of controlling his laughter, and then reached 
for his glass: 

“Well, here’s to her. Come on, Doc. ; pass the 
bubbly round.” 

Standing up, swaying slightly, he held his glass high 
above his head: “ Gentlemen, Lar Belle Ineconnoo!” 

He slumped back into his deck-chair, breathing 
heavily, and a pulse on his temple throbbed so violently 
that I thought it must burst the taut white skin, Then, 
pouring himself out another drink, he washed down his 
evening dose of twenty grains of quinine, (He claimed to 
take forty.) Poor unhappy Jameson, he was a very 
lovable man. The Dinkas thought him God. 

After this, the conversation turned as usual to shop, 
and I became a silent spectator, I felt that I had no right 
to be even that; no right to be sitting here on this small 
platform of brilliant green. I felt like a man in the 
audience of a theatre who has been asked up on to the 
stage—sheepish, not made-up, and in the wrong clothes, 
These men had a common purpose, in which I could not 
share. I was anintruder. I was welcome, it is true, but 
always a stranger. Anything I might say would be politely 
listened to, but disregarded. I belonged to the outside 
world—that world which did not even know of the exist- 
ence of the all-important “ Bog.” I felt small; for these 
men, working alone, year after year, were fanatics, with 
their own esoteric religion—the development of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal province. 1 doubt whether they them- 
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selves could have told me why they spent their lives— 
working in this heat, suffering from recurrent fever—only 
in order to teach these negroes how to live happily. They 
did not realize that they had stolen God’s right—the 
creation of a race of men. That here, at last, was an 
opportunity to form the world’s first Utopia; to allow 
this prehistoric race, which was physically beautiful and 
strong, to work out its destiny, safe from persecution, 
wars, famine, and disease; that this was the moment to 
determine whether civilization must always be born of 
embittered memories; or whether it were possible to give 
to posterity a highly developed race that had known only 
kindness and beauty. But the Sudan Government seems 
to have entirely missed the point; for they assume that 
clothes and religion are the essential appendages of 
civilization. 

Jameson, in his fuddled way, was on my side. The 
Bimbashi and Aginejok insisted that the natives must pass 
through the same teething troubles as the rest of the world. 
The Bimbashi, in fact, felt strongly about it. “Why, 
damn it, you want to treat them as if they were a game 
preserve!” 

“Exactly!” I accepted his point. “But preserved in 
order that they may live—not to be shot.” 

“ Well, you can’t prevent them moving with the times; 
you can’t stop them wearing clothes, for instance. It’s 
against Nature.” 

“Surely not against Nature—a state of nature. And, after 
all, they have been naked for many thousands of years.” 

“Well, as long as you have missionaries in the country 
you’re going to have sex-consciousness and therefore 
clothes.” 

“ But why have missionaries?” I asked. 
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“Oh, they’re extremely useful to the Government; 
that’s why they’re encouraged, and even subsidized; and 
they certainly earn their keep. They train practically all 
the clerks, and in some districts run the medical services; 
that saves a doctor’s salary.” 

“Now I understand: Sudanese Christianity is a question 
ofeconomy. But surely, Turner, Christianity teaches the 
equality of man. What do you suppose will happen when, 
in due course, a Christian Niam-Niam chief slaps some 
livery District Commissioner on the back, and greets him 
with : ‘Hello, old cock, how goes it?’ What’s the 
D.C. going to say then?” 

Jameson held up a warning hand; “ Please, please, not 
before the ladies.” Rafa and Aneege had made their 
miraculous appearance at our feet. 

We allowed the argument to drop, and tried the new 
records, They were a great success with Aneege, and, to 
their accompaniment, she proved that she was almost 
word perfect in Miss Oris regrets. Rafa looked sulkily at 
our visitors and refused to shake hands. But she seemed 
to have realized that this was some special occasion, for 
she had brought me a present—a baby mongoose which 
she had caught in the forest. Perhaps she meant me to 
eat it; perhaps she was only paving the way for further 
sugar-digging, I hoped it was just a present. We 
christened it Mumm with the last dregs of the champagne. 
Then I allowed it to creep inside my shirt, on to my 
shoulder; and there it remained blissfully happy for the 
rest of the evening; there it would have liked to have re- 
mained for ever, for these queer little animals, even when 
taken straight from the forest, and away from their 
parents, have only one desire: to stay with a human being. 
They revel in parties, and hate being put to bed; wherever 
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you walk, they follow you so closely that they seem tied 
to your heel; if you hide from them, they will cry 
piteously like a lost child. They refuse to eat except 
when you are with them, and there is no hope of sleeping 
with a mongoose in the room unless you are prepared to 
take him into your bed. During the rest of my stay in 
Africa this plaintive, loving little animal proved a con- 
stant, irresistible bore. 

We switched over to whisky, and the evening became 
more cheerful, Towards the end of a party there is 
usually someone ready to produce a parlour-trick, which 
hitherto he has been too shy to perform; it may be some 
feat of strength, such as tearing in half a pack of cards, or a 
conjuring trick with a coin. Jameson, quite unexpectedly, 
suggested that he should sing, and I resigned myself to 
the prospect of Rollicky Bill or Dan, Dan, the sanitary man. 

He sat up very stiffly in his chair, and half-closed his 
eyes; but for once he was not acting. The Jamp, shining 
on his thick white hair, turned it a pale gold; his face 
softened, and he looked like a young boy. He had a voice 
of enchanting beauty: 


“So we'll go no more a-roving 
So late into che night, 
Though che heart be still as loving 
And the moon be still es bright.” 


His voice was so low that the words of this lovely song 
seemed too frail to reach beyond the pool of light: 


“For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast, 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love ttself have rest. 
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* Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day recurns too soon, 
Yet we'll go no more a-roving, 
By the light of the moon.” 


For the moment Jameson was no longer in Africa; no 
longer a ghastly failure. God knows where he was while 
he sang that song; but, when it was over, we all felt shy— 
and he was bitterly ashamed. His face grew old again, 
and his voice became harsh: “ Well, boys, what about a 
tot for the vocal cords?” 

Aginejok’s parlour-trick was to dance the Carioca, 
which he did extremely well, and with savage ferocity. 
Hitherto, his only available parmer had been a walking- 
stick; but during the last week Aneege had been carefully 
coached, and the time had now come for her to do her 
stuff. Only twice did she scream in actual terror; for 
the rest, she seemed to be reconciled to having her back 
broken, and her bare feet reduced to pulp. Aginejok 
was certainly an expert; and at times I expected to see 
Aneege’s woolly head fly off her shoulders into the Bush. 
She was doing her best, poor child; but—alas!—now 
that the great day had arrived, she proved a less efficient 
partner than the walking-stick. Aginejok gave it up and, 
instead, performed a ballet dance—a pas-seul of his own 
creation. And it was then, on that Silver Jubilee 
night, that a miracle took place: Rafa went into peals of 
laughter. 


The next morning, Jameson, who was leaving early, 
came up on to the roof to say good-bye. He looked 
terribly ill and worn; but his behaviour was so jovial that 
I suspected that he had already taken a tot to greet the 
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morning. He shook my hand with painful heartiness: 
“Well, so long, old man. If we don’t run across each 
other again in ‘ The Bog,’ look me up in London. ’'m 
missing my leave this year—must take care of Tits—so 
it'll have to be next summer. Anglo-Sudan Club will 
always find me between six and eight—propping up the 
bar. But seriously, old boy, I’d like to have another jaw 
with you. Well, so long.” 

From the roof I watched his lorry, as it wound its way 
through the forest. Long after it had finally disappeared, 
the dust still hung in the morning sunshine. And that was 
the last I saw of Jameson. He died of blackwater fever in 
November, Tits went back to her tribe. 


CHAPTER V 
ALONE AT TONJ 


No white man within a hundred miles! Hitherto I had 
only thought of this phrase as a hackneyed figure of speech 
—an overworked journalistic cliché, or a caption in the 
days of silent films. Now, quite suddenly, it became real. 
Some three weeks before I was due to leave Tonj, Aginejok 
was called to Meshra ’er Req, where a gang of Hashish 
smugglers had been captured; he expected that he would 
have to stay there at least a week. Had it not been for my 
unfinished paintings, I would have left with him, and 
waited at Meshra for my boat; Aginejok was reluctant to 
desert me, but agreed to come back, or, at any rate, send 
his lorry in ten days’ time. 

“You know, you're running a risk,” he warned me. 
“If this rain continues, the car won’t stand an earthly of 
getting through.” I decided to take the risk. 

Aginejok left the next morning, and every trace of his 
existence was removed. His bed and his washstand, the 
chairs, tables, and lamps were taken to pieces and carried 
from the house. The rooms were left empty except for 
photographs, Bongo carvings, and old magazines. Sadly I 
said good-bye to Gin, Bitters, and Suleiman. 

The luggage was piled high on to the lorry—the fur- 
niture, the kitchen, the guns, and the rods, tin uniform- 
boxes, and rolls of bedding; then, into a small circle that 
had been left, we finally hoisted a baby giraffe, destined 
for the Zoological Gardens at Khartoum. Only two weeks 
old, and about five feet high, it looked like a Noah’s Ark 
toy, as it stood with all four legs very wide apart, and its 
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eyes bulging with fear. Aginejok calmed it with a shot of 
morphia. We waited a few more minutes for this to 
take effect, then—there being no other excuse—Aginejok 
said: “ Well, so long, old boy,” and drove away. The road 
made a sweeping bend and passed again close to the 
house; Aginejok waved his helmet, and shouted a last 
good-bye. He looked depressed, rather forlorn; and I 
felt terribly lonely. The baby giraffe was on the top of 
the world. 

1 went back into the bungalow, wandered through its 
gaping rooms. Nothing was left, except the smiling 
photographs, ivory elephants, and tattered copies of The 
Times, Rafa and Aneege were sitting on the floor, 
looking at an old Bystander, The only white man within 
a hundred miles! This was no ordinary loneliness, but 
complete isolation; I might have been on another planet. 
For not only had { no longer a friend to talk to; but ! was 
as cut off from all intercourse as a deaf mute. I might be 
happy, or miserable; these savages could only grin. I 
might have a high fever, or black depression; I could tell 
no one. I wandered again through the empty rooms; 
then tried to settle down to painting. Suleiman’s wife 
came in and pointed to her mouth: luncheon was ready. 
Afterwards I slept for an hour, then worked until dark. 
The moon rose; it was full. 

I sat alone on the mustaba, drinking my whisky and 
water; the night was still, and my candle did not flicker. 
Against the rising moon, the trees were sharp, fantastic 
silhouettes. I made drawings of the trees, turning their 
curious shapes into likenesses of my friends, Rafa and 
Aneege joined me and sat at my feet—one on each side. 
We could not speak together. I showed them my draw- 
ings; Aneege laughed, 1 stroked Rafa’s tightly plaited 
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hair; she drew her head away sharply. Aneege put on the 
gramophone and sang Miss Otis regrets. I put on the 
Laughing Song; and we all laughed. The moon rose above 
the trees; it was light enough to see the cold blue cattle 
fires lying like mist on the toich. A lion began to grunt on 
the far side of the river; Rafa imitated it. We looked 
through the Fieldand the Hlustrated London News, Rafa played 
aimlessly on the drum, Aneege went inside and fetched an 
old Tatler; “Ehh—ehh—ehh1” She pointed to Mrs, 
Blew-Bumphitt with the Pytchley. The moon rose 
higher, and the trees were no longer silhouettes; the 
leaves of the magnolias were like spear-heads. I put on 
the Laughing Song again; and we laughed. A large bat, 
with orange wings, hovered from a bush, caught an insect, 
and vanished, “Ehh—ehh—ehh—ehh!” Aneege had 
discovered Captain Tommy (“Tiger”) Dennison-D’ Arcy 
sitting on a shooting-stick. So still was the night that the 
strange murmurs of the forest seemed to echo and re-echo 
mile after mile to Wau—a hundred miles away; to 
Rumbek—a hundred miles away; and to Meshra ’er Req. 
A drum began beating in the village ; I remembered that it 
was Saturday night, and that there would be a dance. 
Suleiman’s wife came silently out of the house, stood 
waiting on the steps until 1 turned. She pointed her 
finger down her wide-open mouth. I went in to 
dinner, 

I took Rafa and Aneege to the dance. It should 
(according to Aginejok’s orders) have ended at ten. A 
chief came up to me, threw down his spear—and gabbled 
in my face. Inodded; and the dance went on all night. I 
left the girls (Aneege was already dancing; Rafa, a Niam- 
Niam, had not been asked), and walked down to the river, 
Under the high moon it was jet black, Women were 
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fishing at the ford—standing to their waists in the water 
and holding hooped nets against the flow. They were 
singing softly. At first I could not see the women, and 
wondered where the singing came from; for it was only 
when they lifted their wet arms from the river that the 
moon caught them glistening. A crocodile came down 
with the rapid current, between the high banks of reeds. 
Now it was motionless like a floating log—difficult to see, 
then suddenly a centre of scintillating light, as it somer- 
saulted, rolled over and over, incongruously gay. The 
line of fisherwomen parted to letit go by. It disappeared 
as it swirled beneath the bridge, then flashed again in a 
lower pool, this loathsome creature, glittering in the 
light of the moon, eer 
I wandered down the river-bank, past the three w,ooden 
crosses, which were chalk-white; I read the names| care- 
fully, and forgot them. I went to look for Raf’a and 
Aneege: Aneege was still dancing, and her young breaigtg— 
damp with sweat—were outlined in silver. She dig not 
see me, Rafa had disappeared. I walked back to the 
bungalow, groped my way through the dark up on to the 
roof, which was floodlit by the moon, A Dinka policeman 
lay sleeping beside my bed; his clothes were his pillow; 
and in one hand he clasped a rifle. This was Aginejok’s 
order, that I might sleep undisturbed. Beside the 
policeman lay his wife—a girl of fourteen. She, too, was 
naked. I could hear their gentle, happy breathing; my 
sleep was disturbed. 


Storms broke every night, and—if only for the sake of 
the young lovers—I had to give up sleeping on the roof, 
1 worked unceasingly during every hour of daylight, 1 
order to finish off my paintings and get packed ready for 
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the lorry’s return. But I was stale; nothing would come 
right, and the constant rain made me extremely irritable. 
Asa result, and owing to my ignorance of the language, I 
had a regrettable scene with Rafa, So unpleasant was the 
whole affair that I should like to forget it, and I only 
recount it here because I fee] that it emphasizes the 
extraordinary complexity of the native character, I 
had been painting a full-length nude, which I particularly 
wished to finish before { left. In fact, this painting had 
been my main reason for staying behind at Tonj. For 
the past five days I had been drying it in the sun, hopefully 
fingering the surface every morning. At last, it was dry; 
but Rafa refused to undress, Such wilful obstruction was 
typical of the child, and she was clever enough to realize 
that here was a superb opportunity to annoy. It seemed 
that she was holding a pistol to my head. I offered her 
sugar; she ate it, but still refused to pose. Finally, I 
proceeded to undress her, and realized too late that I was 
dealing with a very wild and extremely dangerous animal, 
Her strength, in comparison to her size, was astonishing; 
for there was not one single muscle that was soft, Picking 
up my sharply pointed palette-knife, she held it above her 
head. I tried to take it away from her; but, ina moment— 
as if it were a natural method of self-protection—she had 
become slippery with sweat, and almost impossible to 
hold. Then, as she struggled, 1 saw that she was wearing 
bark-fibre, and suddenly realized that she was only 
trying to protect me; for, according to her Niam-Niam 
witchcraft—Maengu—I was now certain to die. She 
realized that I had seen—there was no longer cause to 
fight. She dropped the knife, threw herself on the floor, 
and burst into tears. No amount of sugar would comfort 
her; she pushed me away, then—still sobbing—ran out 
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of the house, into the forest. I doubted that I should ever 
see Rafa again. But while I sat outside drinking my tea, I 
caught sight of her standing near the gate. She stared at me 
in wonder, but would not come near. The same evening 
she turned up as usual with Aneege; put on the 
Laughing Song, and beat away at the drum. The whole 
affair (about which I still felt miserable) seemed to have 
passed completely out of her mind. She was, if any- 
thing, more amiably disposed than usual; and when I 
stroked her head, she looked up and smiled. I had 
proved stronger than Mangu. 

Happy as I had been at Tonj, I now longed to escape, 
and looked forward anxiously to the lorry’s return. 
During the last few days yet another cause for irritation 
had come into my life. Having no further need of my 
daily models, I had rewarded them with gifts of Wool- 
worth jewellery; and these presents had proved an extra- 
ordinary success. In fact, the men had at first refused to 
accept them ; and it was only when I screwed the ear-rings 
into their ears that they could believe that I really meant 
to give away such untold wealth. The women had been 
easier to persuade. But it was the unexpected sensation 
these sixpenny trinkets caused in the District that was 
regrettable: girls now arrived at the bungalow by the 
score—pointing to their faces, in the hopes that I would 
paint them, while warriors appeared with any object they 
thought they might barter—leopard-skins, clay bulls, 
ostrich plumes, and ivory bracelets. But, for the most 
part, they brought animals, and I was offered three Red 
Hussar monkeys, a scaly anteater, two young leopards, a 
lion cub, and a snake, as well as a variety of squawking 
birds. Even a poet presented himself; ‘sat on his 
haunches in front of me, put his face very close to mine, 
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and recited in a sing-song voice for twenty minutes with- 
out drawing breath. These visits were exasperating. I 
had given away all the jewellery; no longer required 
models; had no use for a scaly anteater; was terrified by 
the leopards; could not understand one word of the poem, 
and was pressed for time. 

As it turned out, { finished all my work two days before 
I expected, and—not wishing to start anything fresh— 
I was now faced with boredom in addition to loneliness. I 
could not ride, as both ponies were lame (Aginejok and I 
having indulged in a mad race across the toich the day 
before he left) ; and, for fear of getting lost, I dared only 
walk along the main road or wander about in the village. 
Here I would pass the time watching noxious dishes being 
prepared : crocodile tails fried in palm oil, porridge mixed 
in hippopotamus’ fat, boiled water-lily seeds, and roasted 
python; or I would try to follow the complicated games 
that were played by the children. One of these (it seemed 
tobea mixture of draughts, halma, and solitaire) struck me 
as interesting, for, although the game required a know- 
ledge of arithmetic, it was played by boys who had never 
been taught to count.t The board consists of small holes 
scooped out of the ground and arranged in four rows, each 
row containing a dozen or more holes, In these are 
placed the pieces, which are usually monkey-nuts. The 
players move the nuts rapidly about the board, and, after 
each move, take away a varying number. The first to 
collect all the pieces is the winner. The play lasts only a 
few minutes. So far as I have heard, no white man has yet 
mastered the complicated rules, Another favourite game 

4 This game, which is probably of Arabic origin, is played by adults as 
well as children, and in almost every village you will find a board marked 
out in the shade of a tree. 
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is played with the pods of the sausage-tree, and represents 
an elephant hunt. One child drags the pod along the 
ground, while another, waiting above in a tree, attempts 
to spear it as it passes.t_ I noticed two children playing 
what appeared to be cat’s cradle. 

The tenth day came at last ; but there was no sign of the 
lorry. On the twelfth day I gave up hope. I now had to 
decide whether to stay another month at Tonj (as the 
boat leaves only once a month) or walk a hundred 
miles to Meshra’er Req, leaving my baggage behind 
for Aginejok to bring when he returned to England. 
Unable to make up my mind, I decided to spin a coin. 
Tonj won; and my disappointment at the result showed 
me what I really wished to do. I decided to start for 
Meshra next morning, 

That same night, I was sitting reading after dinner— 
surrounded by candles stuck into empty champagne bottles 
—when I was attracted by something white being pressed 
against the wire-netting of the veranda. I went out into 
the rain and saw a figure standing just outside the door, 
He was barely visible in the light of the candles. 
Without speaking, he held a stick towards me; and 
in a cleft at the end was a piece of paper, News from 
Aginejok at last} 


“Sorry, old boy, you’re bitched. The road is quite 
impassable and won’t be open again until next dry season. 
You must either foot-slog it to Meshra with carriers, or 
take a car south to Juba, which is an ironstone road. It 
is about yoo miles. I strongly advise the latter—it will 


1 This dropping of a heavily weighted spear on to the neck is one of the 
commonest methods used by the natives for killing elephant. Another— 
the digging of a large pit and covering it with branches—has now been 
adopted by the Abyssinians to entrap Italian tanks. 
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cost you {15, but the journey is well worth while. You 
can take Smethurst’s camp kit and send it back with the 
driver, I have telephoned the D.C. Wau, who is going 
to send a car for you.! He will fix you up with carriers, 
if you decide to walk; otherwise you can take on the 
same car. I enclose letters of intro. to two D.C.s and 
a Doctor in the south; also a sample of hashish which you 
said you wanted to try—it looks pretty good filth, I shall 
see you at Meshra, if you come that way; if not—best of 
luck, and good-bye. Yours, AGINEJOK. 


“ P.S.—Don’t go off with the pyjamas } lent you.” 


This time there was no need to toss up, I decided at 
once to make the journey to Juba.* 

The car arrived two days later—an old two-seater Ford 
—and with it came Fred. For the next three weeks Fred 
was to be my driver, valet, cook, guardian, interpreter, 
and sole travelling companion. He proved a bending 
reed which never actually broke. He called himself an 
Abkia, but was in fact a bastard of mixed breeding; he 
stood six feet seven, but could not open a tin of Heinz 
beans; he wore a beautifully blancoed polo helmet (much 
too small) and dirty white shorts, One stocking was 
always up; the other always down. What little English 
he spoke was emphatic (“ This your car, saar”), but every 
statement was immediately qualified by “ But I no know.” 
He very rarely smiled; when he did, he chose the wrong 
moment, He slept every night on the ground beside my 
bed; and snored, He had learnt most carefully the cor- 
rect driving signals; but did not know his left arm from 
his right. He had been brought up as a mission-boy, and 


1 The Wau-Tonj road is ironstone. 
1 Juba—once Rejaf—is now a night stopping-place for Imperial Airways, 
12 
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had spent a considerable time in prison.1 Fred was, in 
fact, a most lovable character. 

Now that I was certain of leaving Tonj, I felt sad. 
This life, at first so dreamlike, had become the only 
reality, or at least a dream so vivid that I hardly dared 
face the awakening. It was difficult to believe that 
London did actually exist. Surely those streets crowded 
with white faces—that was the dream, the nightmare. 
Why not remain living peacefully among these gentle 
savages? Why not pass the rest of my days in this 
country where no man—white or black—had ever heard 
of Bergson, and where the name of Matisse was still 
unknown? 

Pee-ayo, pee-ayo, pee-ayo, Cree-cree-crick, cree- 
cree-crick, Three white crosses. Cow-dung and sweat, 

© We leave to-morrow, Fred, at nine.” 

“Yes, saar; I no know.” 


That night there were no dark clouds on the horizon, 
no flicker of lightning beyond. I slept for the last 
time on the roof, was woken by the dawn, saw the 
stars fade and die; watched the sun rise out of the 
toich, the fisherwomen returning home, the kites 
wheeling to and fro, 


After breakfast, while Fred and two chained prisoners 
loaded my baggage, I found myself the centre of a group of 
wailing women. They were led by Ancege and Sulei- 
man’s wife; the others I did not know. They had chosen 
the empty dining-room as the scene for this official 


1 This was not for any criminal offence. Fred made a speciality of com- 
mitting adultery with chiefs’ wives, but had never sufficient money with 
which to pay the fines, 
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mourning, and, standing in a circle, they slowly moved 
their heads from side to side, 

“Tchik—Tchik—Tchik”: it was exactly the same 
sound that we use in Europe to express regret—only ten 
times louder. 

“ Tchik—Tchik—Tchik—Tchik,” 

Large tears trickled down Aneege’s cheeks—glittering 
crystal tears on a velvet dark skin. 

“Tchik—Tchik—Tchik—Tchik.” Would they never 
finish loading the luggage ? 

“ Tchik—Tchik—Tchik—Tchik—Tchik.” The tears 
were diamonds on her black skin—and dark blotches on 
her blue silk dress, The heads moved sadly from side to 
side, 

“Tchik—Tchik—Tchik.” Rafa was not there. 


he group of mourners came out to the car; but 
A\. ze ran back, crying, into the house. I waved good- 
byeto the chained gardeners who were busy watering the 
amas, Fred held out his right arm stiffly; then, turning 
left, we went past the prison (a sentry saluted), past the 
kitchen garden, the three white crosses, Bolo’s hut— 
along the road to Wau. 

Amile out of Tonj,I thought I saw a figure in an electric- 
green dress, standing off the road, half-hidden in the 
fringe of forest. But the trees had burst into bud, the 
hanging creepers were green; and I could not be sure, 
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down to Fashoda. The groceries, as with one’s house- 
hold books at home, proved an unexpected expense; for 
T had to buy salt, sugar, tea, tinned butter, tinned milk, 
candles, matches, soap, biscuits, tinned bacon, marmalade, 
and a pre-war packet of Bromo. 

At nine o’clock on the third morning I started on my 
homeward journey, and no more roundabout route could I 
have chosen; for [headed due south. The ironstone road, 
though rough, was hard and dry, and we were able to 
travel at from fifteen to twenty miles an hour, We could 
no doubt have gone faster (a wireless expert from Juba 
claimed to have done the journey in four days; he looked 
like a road-hog), but the hundred Heath Robinson knots 
with which Fred had secured the baggage were most 
insecure; and, unless my journey was to be a torment, it 
was essential that Mumm should not be woken, 

Thad planned to travel about 2 hundred miles each day, 
arriving at some rest-house in time for tea, and a walk 
before dark, I also intended stopping for two or three 
days at any place that might strike my fancy, This system 
of empty rest-huts, at intervals of a few miles, makes 
travelling extremely simple. It has all the advantages of 
caravanning, without the necessity of living and sleeping 
amid the débris of previous meals, 

Thad been recommended R. H. Mabu as a pleasant spot 
to stayin. It was a hundred and twenty miles from Wau, 
and I hoped to arrive there about four. Unfortunately, 
we were held up for two hours crossing the river Bussere. 
The ferry consisted of a raft, punted by an old Dinka and 
his daughter. Owing to a current near the edge, or his 
own inefficiency, the old man was unable to get within 
three yards of the bank, and finally the car had to be run 
on to the raft, which was still floating in two feet of water. 
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This sounds impossible; but Fred and the Dinka ferryman 
regarded it as perfectly normal. 

Soon after crossing the river we came to the first hill 
of any size that I had seen since leaving Khartoum, and the 
road ascended a hundred feet or so on to a rock escarp- 
ment. This line of rock separates two tribes, and 
provides a somewhat unusual boundary; for those that 
live on the higher ground despise the tribe whose huts 
they can see below them, under the shelter of the cliff. 
They despise them for being totally blind. This disease— 
Jur blindness—is caused by the bite of a small black fly. 
Up till now, no cure has been discovered; but our doctors 
are confident that (as in the case of sleeping-sickness) one 
will soon be found. The health maniacs who tell us that 
we must give up drinking claret and eating beef, to live 
the simple, natural life of a savage, must have evil inten- 
tions, Travelling through Central Africa, one is re- 
minded of the titles of a book of short stories by Wells: 
The Country of the Blind, The Race that for ever Slept, 
The Elephant People, and The Lion-headed Men, And, 
apart from these diseases,? you will find in the hospitals 
cases of epilepsy, meningitis, tropical ulcers (yaws), 
smallpox, dysentery, influenza, syphilis, and (though this 
is more rare) consumption, 

It was not until we had crossed the river Bo that the 
landscape changed. When I saw this river—with its 
cold clear water, swirling green between grey rocks—I 
realized that I had said farewell to “The Bog.” The track 
became a soft carpet of tender grass, patterned with 
yellow tiger-lilies, which we crushed under the wheels of 
the car. [had now left the territory of the Dinkas; and 


1 Semulium damnosum. 


4 Jur blindness, sleeping-sickness, elephantiasis, and leprosy. 
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it was the Zande} tribe that received me—cannibals»® 
whom I could see in the far distance, as they threw down 
their malodas in the fields, slithered off the roofs that they 
were thatching, or appeared out of the dark holes of their 
buts, screaming and beckoning to someone still inside. 
They raced across the fields—running fit to burst their 
hearts—to greet me as I went by, And how wonderful 
was their welcome! What theatrical salutes, extrava- 
gant waving, glistening white teeth! 

“Sana, sana, sana, sana!” ® 

Those who realized that they could not reach the road in 
time, stopped in their tracks, waved more vigorously, and 
shouted the louder to ensure that I should notice them. 

“Sana, sena, sane!” 

Girls offered themselves without shame, pointed 
laughingly to their charms—their breasts and their loins. 
“ Sana, sana, sana | ” 

We drove on, crushing the yellow lilies beneath our 
tyres. 

Every Zande likes to build his hut where he can catch 
sight of the occasional car that goes by perhaps once or 
twice a week. And, from now on, during the rest of my 
journey through this country, the road was lined with 
these friendly cannibals, As 1 watched them, chas- 
ing each other across the fields—waving, laughing, shout- 
ing—I remembered Jameson's private-school analogy. 
How right were his visiting bishop and minor royalty] 
For what, after all, is a six-foot high jump, or the solution 
of an equation, compared to a heavenly smile? Even a 


4 Zande (plural, Azande) and Niam-Niam are synonymous, 

* Although no longer officially cannibals, there is no doubt that the 
Azande still indulge this taste whenever possible, 

* Pronounced * Seynar.” 
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cannibal’s smile—even the smile of the spider as he invites 
the fly. I no longer felt irritable nor depressed. And 
how could I feel lonely? I waved back, and shouted: 
“ Sana, sana, sana, sana!” 

T realized that the Dinkas were a more beautiful tribe, 
more righteous, altogether a finer race. I had been told 
that the Azande were * thoroughgoing rogues,” deceitful, 
vicious, and immoral. But what matter? Sooner or 
later one must admit that it is pleasanter to sit in a pub 
with a genial companion wh_ is determined to borrow five 
shillings than to be bored by a strong silent man. 

As we approached Mabu, the vegetation became more 
and more luxuriant, and the road crossed numerous 
streams. At the crossings the forest had been cleared, 
and the water dammed into pools for washing; but if one 
looked up or down their course, these rivers disappeared 
into dark tunnels of green. Within a few miles of Mabu, 
smooth, flat, granite hills appeared, some of them several 
hundred feet high. Feathery green trees had forced 
their way between the narrow fissures in the rock, their 
white trunks flattened and twisted, like the growth of a 
tape-worm. Ferns and aloes grew on every ledge of soil. 
Between the hills was high lush grass. 

The road descended sharply, with a series of bends, into 
an open valley, and I could see the rest-house standing 
in an amphitheatre of rocks. Beyond was undulating 
country, covered in thick forest. The sun was setting, 
and only touched the highest trees; below, where the 
village lay, everything was cool, damp, and green, I 
could hear the rush of a small river. [t was difficult to 
believe that this was Africa; it would have seemed natural 
to have heard sheep bells, and the whistling of a plough- 
boy on his way home, to have smelt the acrid scent of 
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shag, seen lamps being lit in stone cottages, and to have 
slept the night in a village inn; for this green landscape, 
set with weathered granite, the cool murmur of the 
stream, reminded me of a sheltered valley in the York- 
shire dales, 

There were only a dozen huts in the village, and they 
stood apart from each other in gardens of cassava, maize, 
and sesame. The walls were decorated with geometrical 
designs and figures executed in white, black, and burnt 
sienna. They had the naif charm of the work of a child. 
In addition to animals (which were difficult to recognize) 
and soldiers, there were amusing attempts at bicycles, 
motor-cars, and deck-chairs. As we drew up the Azande 
came running towards us, and surrounded the car. I 
realized that they came, not out of mere curiosity, but to 
welcome me to Mabu. 

Certainly they were not beautiful, these cannibals, In 
fact, excepting for some of the girls of twelve and sixteen 
whose soft, fresh youth was attractive,t both men and 
women were revolting in appearance. The men were 
short and thick-set, and their heads were shaved in fur- 
rows or circles, as if they had a skin disease. Some wore 
hats of plaited grass, which, with their curling brims and 
nodding bunches of cock’s feathers in the crown, sug- 
gested the hats of an Edwardian char. They carried spears 
or clubs, and long hunting-knives, For clothes they wore 
either a kilt of leaves or a length of brown bark cloth, 
which they swathed round and between the thighs, giving 
the appearance of voluminous Turkish trousers. Their 
skins, particularly on the stomach, were cicatrized in 
whorls, zigzags, and stars like a heavily brogued shoe. It 
is difficult to imagine a less attractive man than a Zande, 

4 Plate 35. 
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yet no one could be more satisfied with his own appear- 
ance. Old men wil! dye their hair with charcoal and 
water, and, should they go bald, wear a wig: “A wig is 
called suma, and is made of the sponge-like interior of a 
gourd, cut open and dyed black, and is 2 most deceptive 
transformation.” Most of the men were accompanied by 
small dogs. These dogs are a special breed of the terrier 
type, with long, curly tails; they are in great demand 
among the dog-loving wives of white officials. But it is 
impossible to buy one, except as a puppy; for the Azande 
use these dogs for hunting, and are more or less dependent 
upon them for their supply of meat. They do not eat 
their dogs. 

Whereas among the Dinka and Nuer tribes the sexes 
resemble each other, owing to the effeminate appearance 
of the male, among the Azande it is the women who are 
masculine; and it was equally difficult to tell the sexes 
apart. The women wore few or no ornaments, but their 
bodies, besides being cicatrized, were decorated with dye. 
Some had small spots of bright vermilion on their fore- 
heads, and in their hair *; others had painted a tracery of 
blue-black lines all over their bodies. Applied in this 
way, the effect of the dye was not unattractive, as if they 
were wearing an extremely daring veil; but in most 
instances it had been splashed on, haphazard, in blotches 
and streaks, exactly as if a large bottle of ink had been 
upset over them; or it was smeared on to the upper lip, 
giving the effect of a heavy black moustache, For clothes, 
they wore either a large single leaf suspended in front, 


1 * An Account of the Zande,” by Major P. M. Larken (Sudan Notes 
and Records, July 1926). 

4 This red dye, which comes from a berry, is the colour of lipstick, and 
is sometimes used as such by District Commissioners’ wives, 
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bunches of greenery hanging in front and behind, or the 
long leaf of the banana palm sliced into strips, and tied 
round the waist like a ballet skirt. The hair of the 
young girls was long and plaited becomingly over the top 
of the head, or, in a few cases, allowed to stand out 
round the head like a gollywog’s.1 Their breasts were 
remarkably full—they tie them down in order to increase 
their size. Most of the older women had shaved their 
heads ; their breasts were either pendulous or non-existent. 
In colour, men and women were nearer mahogany than 
black, and sometimes their skin was comparatively light. 

At first I was puzzled by a curiously shaped object which 
I mistook for an ornament. In appearance it was like a 
large mousetrap, and was worn both by boys and by girls, 
stuck into their hair, It proved to be a harp, with a solid 
wooden base, and some half-dozen steel prongs. The 
babies (unlike their parents) wore a considerable amount of 
jewellery—heavy metal chains in the form of necklaces,* 
bracelets, and anklets. Several children carried tame 
mongooses on their shoulders. 

While Fred was trying to open a tin of Heinz tomato 
soup—he was hacking it to pieces with a Zande hunting- 
knife—an old man, with crimson feathers in his hat, came 
bowing towards me, and offered a basin of termites. 
Light brown in colour, their wings singed off, they had 
formed a solid mass in their own grease.? The natives, 
standing round, nodded their heads vigorously, grinned, 
and rubbed their bellies with their hands. Fred said: 

1 Plate 39. 

1 Plate 43. 


+ When the ants leave their nests during the rains, the Azande stay out all 
night, holding lighted torches over the anthills. The light attracts the 


ants, burning off their wings—and they fall into a specially prepared hole 
in the ground. 
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“ Very good fleas, sar. . . . But no know.” Apart from 
the fact that I could not very well refuse a gift, 1 was 
curious to taste this dish and hoped that it might prove 
an agreeable addition to my preserved food. Fred cooked 
them in their own fat, and, although they were impaired 
by the metallic taste of the tinned spinach, I enjoyed 
their subtle flavour, which was that of oatmeal fried in 
bacon fat. 

After dinner, I sat outside the rest-house; it was as cool 
as an English summer night. At a distance, the Azande 
formed a circle, the men smoking long wooden pipes. 
The children were playing a game that resembled tip- 
and-run, There was a new moon which hung like a 
chalice in the sky, for the centre of the arc pointed 
directly downwards to the earth, _I bowed seven times, 
and the Azande did likewise, those who were seated 
scrambling to their feet in order to follow my example. 
The harps made a faint tuneful tinkling. Young girls— 
dared by their friends—came near; then ran away laugh- 
ing. As the moon sank behind the rocks, the older men 
and their wives wandered back to their huts. For an 
hour the harps tinkled out of the darkness—sometimes a 
single harp, then a number in unison, The girls began 
to sing—it was the light happiness of Offenbach. I could 
hear the cool flow of the stream as it raced to join the tepid 
waters of the Nile; I could smell the greenness of the grass, 
‘The Azande girls, as they grew more daring, came within a 
few feet, singing to their harps, then ran away laughing. 
I thought again of old Jameson: “ There’s only one thing 
to do, old boy, if you want any peace... .”” 


CHAPTER If 
STATUES IN A FOREST 


In the morning sunlight the long grass was spangled with 
dew ; and this alone decided me to spend two more days at 
Mabu. The stream was shallow, but I found a deep pool 
among the rocks, in which ¥ could lie, and feel, once 
again, cold water on my body. The same pool served as 
my beer cellar. 

The Azande politely left me alone, and it was not until 
nightfall that they came near the rest-house to play on their 
harps and sing. During the day they were content to 
watch me eat my breakfast from a respectful distance of 
two hundred yards Only once did they forget their 
manners; when I upset the salt and, superstitiously, threw 
some over my shoulder. There was an immediate rush, 
and they scrambled and fought round the table—scooping 
up with their hands a mixture of one part salt to a thou- 
sand parts soil. It is rather pathetic, this longing for salt 
on the part of cannibals; for it is a direct result of our 
restrictions, which have almost deprived them of meat. 
The terrible ulcers from which they suffer are largely 
caused by an enforced vegetable diet, which thins their 
blood; and salt and sugar are the best antidotes. Without 
going so far as to advocate cannibalism, I could not resist 
a feeling of sympathy for these kindly natives who were 
only cannibals from necessity. The tsetse fly makes it 
impossible for any cattle to live in this district, and. the 
inhabitants must rely for meat on odd animals—rats and 
snakes—that they find lying burnt after a forest fire (they 
deliberately fire the grass for this purpose), caterpillars, 
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termites, Jand crabs, and water beetles, which are easy 
to catch, or such game as they can spear and hunt with 
their dogs. As you travel through their country they 
constantly stop you and, pointing up to a monkey, suggest 
that you should shoot it for them; and, whenever they see 
vultures circling, they will set off to fight the birds for 
some filthy piece of offal. Their longing for meat is so 
great that—although these natives are most fastidious in 
their habits—no degree of putrescence will disgust them, 
and anything found lying about is devoured with gratitude. 
When Petherick travelled through this country, it was 
the accepted procedure to sell the body of a dead relative 
to the highest bidder in spears, and the purchaser, having 
had his fill (he probably selected the brain and the hands, 
as being the greatest delicacies), exhibited the remainder 
in the same way as European butchers hang up a round of 
beef. The only reverence demanded from the relatives 
was that they themselves should abstain from eating the 
flesh, In the case of an execution the family of the 
criminal was also punished; for it was the rule that the 
body must be buried or thrown to wild animals. Some- 
times, as a special act of clemency, the family was allowed 
to retain one half of its relative. The digging up of 
graves was punishable by death. To this day, corpses will 
mysteriously disappear before burial. 

In gratitude for the happiness 1 had found at Mabu, I 
told Fred to distribute half my salt; and this gift was as 
much appreciated by the Azande as the Woolworth jewel- 
lery by the Dinkas. Inadvertently 1 left them another 
windfall, I had made these two days the occasion to read 
and tear up the accumulated letters that I had found wait- 
ing for me at Wau. As none had been worth keeping, or 
required an answer, I was surprised to see the Azande care- 
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fully collecting the pieces, and wondered what pleasure 
they could possibly find in attempting to decipher phrases 
such as, “We are at a loss to understand why our repeated 
applications have remained unanswered.” They stuffed 
the paper into their pipes and smoked it. 

I left Mabu after breakfast so as to reach my next 
destination—Source Yubu—in time for lunch. Agine- 
jok had sent me a letter of introduction to a Doctor 
Wallace, who was in charge of the sleeping-sickness settle- 
ment, The road ran through gently undulating country; 
and from every hilltop I could see ridge after ridge of low, 
dense forest stretching blue to the horizon. The forest 
ended within a hundred yards of the road, the intervening 
ground being a luxurious vegetable garden of manioc, 
paw-paws, sweet potatoes, banana palms, sesame, and 
maize. There were no villages; but now and again I 
would catch a glimpse of two or three huts standing to- 
gether in a circular clearing. Sometimes a twenty-foot 
pole, with a bundle of grass tied to the top, marked 
the dwelling of a headman; or an animal’s skull hanging 
on a thorn bush showed that a hunter was trying to pro- 
pitiate the spirits of the forest. The huts were approached 
by narrow, winding paths, so that it was only from the 
height of the car that their pointed, thatched roofs were 
visible. Motoring along this grass track, between these 
high banks of green, was like travelling along a derelict 
canal, Larken gives two reasons why the Zande, who 
is so fond of company, prefers to live alone or with 
a few relations. The principal reason is his perpetual 
fear of magic, which he considers has only a local 
effect; and, living apart, he stands less chance of 
being bewitched. The second reason is jealousy. Zande 
women are notoriously promiscuous, and the husband 
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thinks it safer to keep his wives at some distance from 
temptation. 

We passed over a last, almost imperceptible slope on 
to a narrow plateau which was the Nile-Congo Divide. 
Suspended across the road, silhouetted against the sky, 
hung letters cut out of tin: 


S. 8. SETTLEMENT 


Huts and gardens now ceased, and the edge of the forest 
came right up to the track. We had driven another mile 
or so without seeing any sign of life, when I noticed in the 
distance what I took to be a broken tree-trunk which had 
assumed a curiously human shape. As we came close, I 
experienced a shock of excitement; it was the same excite- 
ment that one feels when, wandering through the lanes 
of the Caledonian market, or poking about in a junk shop, 
one sees—hidden beneath twenty coats of paint—the 
superb lines of a genuine Hepplewhite chair; for rising 
out of the jungle—eighteen feet high—stood a carved 
wooden figure, the hands clasped above the head. Farther 
along the track I found another; and in the distance—half 
hidden by the forest—I could see two more.! In this 
small settlement (it takes but half an hour to pass through 
it) there are some twenty of these Zande wood-carvings. 
Nowhere else can they be seen; for, although similar 
figures are carved from time to time as ju-ju (usually to 
bring rain), once they have served their purpose they are 
sunk in a river; and superstition forbids their being re- 
moved. The origin of these statues in the Settlement is 
unusual, and it is this that makes them more interesting 
than the familiar Indian totem-pole, or West African 
+ Plates 36, 37, 38. 
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negroid carving; for these Yubu figures have no religious 
significance. They are, in fact, disinterested art. Locally 
they are taken for granted, and their history and meaning 
are therefore obscure; but it would seem that they have 
been carved at the request of successive white men—first 
a missionary, now an English doctor—who have lived here 
in solitude, fighting the most horrible of all tropical 
diseases. For this reason the earliest figures show a 
savage’s conception of God, Moses, or Adam and Eve; 
while the more recent may represent Asculapius or a 
Turkish soldier. Some are probably intended to be 
portraits of doctors who are “ practising” peacefully in 
England to-day. At least one of the artists is still living, 
and, had I been able to transport it, I could have acquired 
a masterpiece cighteen feet high for a packet of salt, or 
a few torn-up bills, 

We came to a clearing in the forest; on one side were 
neat lines of small, whitewashed huts—about a hundred in 
all, It was here that the sleeping-sickness cases were 
segregated. On the other side stood three large, thatched 
buildings—the hospital, office, and surgery. Beyond 
these again was a smaller settlement of lepers. Having 
asked the way, we turned down a long avenue of magnolias 
which led to the doctor’s house. I was expecting the 
usual red-brick bungalow, but this house was built on 
lines that suggested “Colonial architecture”: white- 
washed walls, and a high-pitched thatch roof sloping over 
an open veranda. The garden had been laid out with the 
magnificence of the seventeenth century; there were wide 
avenues bordered by magnolias and limes, and each led up 
to a statue, which was silhouetted against a vista of many 
miles. Between the avenues were lawns, set with beds of 
roses and lilies, Twenty Zande gardeners were at work, 
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A servant, white-robed and turbaned, stood bowing at 
the door; and, having first carried in my luggage and 
brought me a glass of Tio Pepe, he explained (through 
Fred) that the doctor was operating, and would not be 
back till three. I drank two sherries on the terrace, and 
then, as I had more than an hour to wait, I decided to look 
over the house, Yet another shock: hanging on the wall 
of the living-room I found a coloured reproduction of 
Van Gogh. 

The next hour passed quickly, for I had discovered an 
enthralling game. Adopting the well-known procedure 
of Sherlock Holmes, I attempted to form a complete 
picture of my host and to estimate the degree of comfort 
I might look forward to during my stay. Shamelessly, I 
made a thorough inspection of every room. I had little 
to go on, as Aginejok had not mentioned Wallace’s age, 
appearance, or character. 

The doctor had started well, with his seventeenth- 
century garden, excellent dry sherry, and a Van Gogh. 
I proceeded to follow up these clues, The usual etchings 
of big game; that’s bad—a bit of a come-down after 
Van Gogh, Still, they’re better than most—have a 
curious quality about them, and are quite well drawn, 1 
don’t believe they can be etchings after all; wonder what 
the devil they are. (Here I was on a false scent, as they 
turned out to be photographs of drawings that had been 
left on the wall of a rest-house by Millais—son of Sir John 
Millais—and had, at least, the value of being curiosities.) 
There were no other pictures in the room, but on a side- 
table was an array of Bongo carvings and, among them, 
a very beautiful head from the Belgian Congo. I now 
turned to the books: Charles Morgan, George Moore, 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Lewis’s Apes of God, Garnett, 
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Sitwell, Huxley, Quennell, some paper-backed French 
novels—Paul Bourget and Daudet—a complete set of 
Gibbon, and some twenty works by Edgar Wallace. This 
was excellent, but a shade highbrow. I gave the revolving 
bookcase a turn: The Artery System of the Common Frog, 
Varicocele and its Effects on Childbirch, A Note on Leptospira 
Icteroides, Geschichte d. Pharmazie, These were to be 
expected. But what’s this? Design for Living, by Noel 
Coward; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes; Afternoon Men, by Tony 
Powell; and several memoirs by ex-society beauties. 
Difficult, Very difficult. 

The gramophone records came next. I went carefully 
through each album. They were arranged with less order 
than the books: Beethoven’s Emperor, complete except for 
one record; Miss Oris had crept into its place. Mozart’s 
Jupiter and Concerto No, 4 in D, Noel Coward again, this 
time with Gertie in Private Lives. Several Gracie Fields, 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat, and Home, James, and don’t spare 
the Horses. Jack Buchanan had danced his way into an 
album of Bach, Very puzzling! I tried the dining- 
room. Disregarding the head of a giant eland, which 
goggled at me with glass eyes from above the fireplace, I 
went straight over to the sideboard. Rowing cups! 
Relics of Oxford, and very ancient relics—1893. Good 
Heavens, the man must be at least sixty; or had they be- 
longed to his father? The sideboard cheered me: a 
variety of glasses—and well chosen; particularly these 
“tulip-shapes ” for brandy. Hullo, hullo, so that’s what 
goes Into them—Courvoisier *65—it looks as if I was 
going to be in clover! I put my head round the bed- 
room door: golf-clubs lying in a corner; only one photo- 
graph; a rain chart; and a lion cub asleep on the bed, 
Puzzling, most puzzling! I went back into the living- 
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room, and sat down to work it out: a seventeenth-century 
garden, Tio Pepe and Van Gogh, Gibbon, Coward, Mozart, 
and Gracie Fields; ’65 brandy, golf clubs, and a lion; I 
gave it up? 

Tt was now three-thirty and I was hungry. I went out 
on to the terrace to see if there was any sign of my host. 
Half a mile away, two figures were approaching along the 
avenue of magnolias. One was riding a bicycle. So the 
doctor was not, after all, the only white man in the settle- 
ment! Now that our meeting was imminent, I suddenly 
felt nervous; asked for another sherry, and sat down 
on a sofa, facing the open veranda, In the distance [ 
heard the faint ringing of the bicycle bell, and it was 
being rung without ceasing. It grew louder and louder. 
Somebody sailed past the open arches of the terrace—the 
bell still ringing. I could only see the head and shoulders, 
crouched over the handlebars. Sixty! Why, this man 
must be at least ninety. Then I realized that it was a 
chimpanzee. My host came panting behind. 


1 The doctor, who is now (1 hope) my lifelong friend, complains that 
some of the books and records were not his own, 


CHAPTER UI 
A SLEEPING-SICKNESS SETTLEMENT 


Tue monkey (whose name was Marina) was the first to 
shake hands. She then ambled over to a corner, sat down 
in a low chair, leant her head back against the wall, and 
went to sleep. Doctor Wallace (he was the son of the cup 
collector) was a man of about thirty-five, with an excep- 
tionally high forehead, thinning hair, and an unexpected 
black moustache. He looked terribly ill and his nerves 
seemed on edge, As happens with most highly strung 
people, he had developed a pet mannerism that punctuated 
his conversation. His was “And so on and so forth,” a 
phrase which played the part of comma, semi-colon, and 
full-stop. 

He immediately recalled a chance meeting, three years 
back, at the Six Bells in Chelsea; but I had forgotten it. 
The luncheon was exquisitely cooked. 

The weather was sufficiently cool to allow a walk 
during the afternoon; and, luncheon over, Wallace sug- 
gested showing me round the garden and hospital, The 
lion cub accompanied us on a lead; Marina started out but 
got tired, or bored, and went home. Doctor Wallace’s 
house has an advantage over most country houses in Eng- 
land, in that there is a variety of amusing things for a guest 
todo. Instead of the usual round of visiting the stables, 
admiring a prize herd of Frisian cattle, or staring at a gold- 
fish in a pond, here, at Source Yubu, it is possible to pass 
an afternoon in a most original manner, without ever leav- 
ing the garden. A visitor can stand, for instance, with 
one foot in the Belgian Congo, the other in French 
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Equatorial Africa, while the point of his walking-stick 
still rests on Anglo-Egyptian soil. Or he can explore the 
tributaries of the Congo River on one side of the lawn and, 
on the other, tributaries of the Nile—trickles of crystal 
water falling from maidenhair ferns. He can descend 
the beds of the streams into the dark green tunnels through 
which they flow, and—if he stands quite silently for 
several minutes—watch cobobus monkeys as they fall 
from bough to bough: at first only a shaking of the higher 
branches, then wizened little women in ragged, moth- 
eaten ermine cloaks. Next he can try a tune of the 
famous drums—Gugu. Hollowed from the trunks of large 
trees, they look like one of those children’s money-boxes 
shaped to represent a pig or a horse ; for theystand onshort, 
wooden legs, have a flat, wooden head, and a slit in the 
rounded back. There are three drums, each of a different 
size and note. The largest is the size of a bullock, the 
smallest the size of a sheep. There is no doubt that, by 
using different rhythms and tones, messages can be sent, 
and, owing to the flatness of the country and the 
absence of any similar vibration, the notes of these drums 
travel a great distance. It is even said that they can be 
used onomatopozically, a good drummer being able to 
produce actual words. But I could find no proof of the 
theory that African natives can transmit messages, more 
quickly than the telegraph, over thousands of miles. 

In the place of the home farm stand long, thatched 
barns, in which early cases of sleeping-sickness work at 
carpentry or basket-making. They work as if in a trance. 
Then there is the hospital to be visited, and the lines of 
whitewashed huts, where men and women sit dazed 
outside their doors. And if you have the patience to look 
through a microscope for many minutes, you will see the 
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cause of all the trouble—a long, snake-like form which 
wriggles suddenly into focus, and then disappears. 
Finally you hear the song of the women prisoners as they 
cut the grass. Adulteresses one and all, they never cease 
singing while they work, and—unlike most African music, 
which is tuneless and depends on rhythm for effect—this 
little air of a few notes, which they repeat without varia- 
tion, is as tuneful and pretty as the theme-song of a René 
Clair film. 

During my journey through the Zande country, I do not 
remember seeing any male prisoners; only adulteresses in 
gangs of a hundred or more. Apart from murder, there 
are but three crimes which the Azande consider serious: 
the prevention of rain by witchcraft, intercourse with a 
relative, and adultery. Until thirty years ago the last 
crime, when committed with the wife of a chief, was 
punishable by mutilation, and revolting spectacles are 
still to be seen. Revolting indeed—for mutilation did 
not end with the genital organs, but the eyes were gouged 
out, and the hands, ears, and upper lip were cut off. 
The woman was always blinded. Promiscuity, except 
where it is adulterous, is not considered a crime; in 
fact, it is regarded as perfectly normal. This is just as 
well; for there can be no more promiscuous race in the 


1 The sleeping-sickness tryphanosomes are found in glands at the back 
of the neck. One of the earliest signs of the disease is an enlargement of 
these glands, and all natives with a swelling are brought into Source Yubu. 
A hollow needle is thrust into the gland and the juice examined under the 
microscope, If affected, the man is segregated until cured. The drug 
used for this purpose is an organic compound of arsenic. Only cases 
which are treated early are curable, and even then the treatment is not 
always successful, In untreated cases the mortality is high, The disease 
lasts several years, but is not painful. Sleeping-sickness can only be con- 
tracted from a bite by the tsetse fly (Glossime palpali), which is a carrier of 
the disease in the same way that the mosquito carries malaria. 
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world. A Zande girl will sell herself for a pinch of salt; 
and it is a common sight to see a successful little prosti- 
tute of fourteen bedecked with crosses collected from 
the local mission-boys. A Zande man will, as a matter 
of course, send one of his wives across the road to bring 
back a young girl whom he desires. 

Homosexuality exists among the Zande men, but is 
uncommon, As a rule it is only resorted to for con- 
venience—when a chief goes on a long hunting trip; for 
while hunting all intercourse with women is taboo, But, 
according to Larken, it was also practised by the Vungara* 
through fear of a mysterious disease of the venereal group 
known as “ Moti "—a disease that is still common to-day. 
“Tf the omens warned a Vungara,” writes Major Larken, 
“that he would be affected by ‘ Moti’ if he lay with one 
of his wives, he would call a boy, whom he married by 
payment of spears, to take the place of his wife for that 
night.” Lesbianism, on the other hand, is common, But 
here again it is not so much a vice as (from the Zande 
woman’s point of view) a necessity. Owing to the large 
number of wives that a Zande man likes to possess (some 
chiefs own several hundred), many women must remain 
unsatisfied, and they turn to each other faure de mieux, At 
one time the punishment was severe—death for a chief’s 

3 The Vungara are not true Azande. “It is now some thirteen or four- 
teen generations since the Zande came under the influence of the ruling 
Vungara Dynasty. Under the leadership of these extraordinary men . . . 
the tribe advanced from the south or south-west, through the north-eastern 
Congo and over the Were River. They then crossed the Nile-Congo 
Divide and, descending the Nile slopes, conquered the aboriginal tribes 
of that much-harried region, Twenty-five years ago they were attacking 
the southern clans of the Dinkas, and there is no doubt but that the latter 
would to-day be vassals of the Vungara, had not the arrival of the Govern- 
ment in gos stopped any further progress in this direction."—Major 
P. M, Larken, "An Account of the Zande." Sudan Notes and Records, 
Vol. IX. 
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wife, and a public beating for a commoner. But some years 
ago a chief tried more humane methods, and issued an 
order that all women found guilty must shave one side of 
their head, as a mark of shame. The next day every 
woman in the tribe appeared so shaved of her own accord. 

During our walk, we had been forced to take shelter 
from a heavy thunderstorm, but, as we sat drinking tea 
on the terrace, the last clouds were racing overhead. The 
sun came out and threw a vivid rainbow which seemed no 
farther away than the end of the garden. The gardeners 
hurriedly gathered up their tools and ran towards their 
huts, One of them stopped for a moment to speak to the 
doctor, He gesticulated like a madman, pointed to the 
rainbow, then—without waiting for the doctor’s reply— 
ran after his friends. 

“It’s the one thing that seems to terrify them,” 
explained Wallace. “They believe that if a rainbow 
passes over their heads, they will all die. It’s no use 
telling them that it can never happen. I once tried to 
explain to the chief here what a rainbow really was— 
refraction of light, and so on and so forth. He wouldn’t 
listen—insisted that it was a sort of snake, which came out 
in the rain to wash itself. Only a year or two ago, at 
Yambio, the guard turned out and fired a hundred rounds 
at a rainbow, and then bolted. Strange that they should 
pick on something so beautiful for their own particular 
devil. And it isn’t as if they believed much in the super- 
natural—they have some sort of a god they call Mboli, 
who lives in the forest where the rivers rise, but he’s not 
concerned with right or wrong. He may dispense good 
luck or bad luck with equally little reason. They just 
hold him responsible for the world in general—the crea- 
tion of rivers, trees and rocks, happiness and sorrow, 
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births and deaths, and so on and so forth. No, it’s witch- 
craft among themselves that they fear most. But they 
don’t look upon that as being supernatural : just take it as a 
matter of course, much as we look upon a letter from our 
bank manager, or a cold in the head. In fact, they'll go 
to law if they think some fellow’s bewitching them, Of 
course, I come up against it almost every day in the 
hospital, I'll ask some chap what his particular trouble is, 
and he’ll complain that he’s been ‘ whistled,’ or that some 
enemy has got hold of his nail-pairings or some of his hair, 
or perhaps a witch has ‘ shown him a cat,’ and so on and 
so forth.” 

“ What on earth is being ‘ whistled ’?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s the commonest form of all witchcraft— 
they carve a small piece of wood, hollow out one end with 
a knife, and, if they want to harm anyone, they blow into 
it. But they use it for all other sorts of reasons—to cure 
snake-bites, to make their crops grow, frighten away 
lions, and so on and so forth.” 

I went into my bedroom and fetched the piece of 
carved wood that Rafa had brought into the house when 
she first arrived at Tonj. “Is that a whistle?” J asked. 

“That's it—where did you get it?” I told him. “ Well, 
it’ll be an amusing souvenir to take home if you’re not 
superstitious. What about a bath before dinner? You'd 
better go first, if you don’t mind. I must put Marina 
to bed.” 

While I was enjoying my Courvoisier ’65—swilling it 
round the large “ tulip glass” ; while I was attempting to 
explain to Wallace exactly why the negro head which he 
had bought in the Belgian Congo was good, whereas the 
Bongo carvings which surrounded it were rubbish; while 
trying to remember the culminating point of my argu- 
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ment, which I had momentarily forgotten—I felt some- 
thing gnawing at my ankle. I looked down to find that I 
had been playfully bitten by a lion. 

The next day being Saturday, there was a market in the 
village, At least, Wallace called it a market; but as far 
as I could see there was beer and very little else for sale, 
We took Marina with us, and she rang the bicycle bell the 
whole way down the drive. When we arrived, Wallace 
gave her a tarifa! and, ambling round the market, Marina 
proceeded to sample the different brands of beer, first 
putting her finger into every gourd, then into her mouth. 
Finally she bought herself a mug of beer and drank it. 
In spite of Wallace’s protest, I gave her a second coin, and 
she had another pint. The effect was immediate, and— 
from the native’s point of view—Marina now became a 
nuisance; for her drunkenness took the form of creeping 
up behind the men and stealing their tobacco out of their 
leather pouches. One boy came up and made faces at her, 
thinking he had time to run away. But Marina caught 
him within a few yards, bringing him down with a Rugby 
tackle. Another man lost his temper and threatened 
Marina with his club, She took it away from him and 
chased him in and out of the lines of huts. So it went on, 
this extraordinary pantomime between this near-human 
monkey and these near-monkey men, while all the time I 
felt nervous, as at a party where drunken fools try to show 
off their strength. The crisis came suddenly: a man 
threatened Marina with his spear. He did it partly in 
tipsy fun, partly in anger, and partly as a foolish gesture to 
impress the crowd. The monkey took the spear away 
from the man and raised it above her head. Wallace 
shouted: “Marina, Marina, Marinal” We both ran 


1 Small Egyptian coin, 
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forward. Marina dropped the spear, and ambled slowly 
back to us, looking over her shoulder to see that she was 
not being followed. She sat down rather heavily on the 
ground (having misjudged the distance) and proceeded to 
look for a flea in her armpit. Then she turned three 
somersaults. The Azande applauded as if it was a star 
turn. I have since heard that Marina had eventually to be 
destroyed—not through any fault of her own, but because 
the natives insisted on treating her as an objectionable 
human being, instead of as a mischievous but amiable ape. 

After my bath I went in to say good night to her. She 
was sitting in a corner, her head sunk onher hands. She 
took one hand away, and looked at me for a moment with 
a bloodshot, bleary eye. Then covering it up again, she 
let her head sink down on to her knees. I crept out of 
the room—almost in reverence. Never before had I seen 
such a hangover, 


CHAPTER IV 


GIANT SNAILS, A TROPICAL FOREST, 
AND A CATHEDRAL 


On leaving Yubu I made a detour to the south and stayed 
in a small rest-house on the Congo border. I chose this 
place—it was called Benderry, after the local chief—as 
being on the very fringe ofa tropical forest which stretched 
for many miles into the Congo. As yet I had seen little 
of the type of country that one associates with Central 
Africa. So far the landscape had reminded me more of 
Ashdown Forest after August bank-holiday fires, the 
Yorkshire Dales, or a highly cultivated kitchen garden. 
I felt that it was now time that I discovered that “ Dark 
Africa” through which Victorian explorers had “cut 
their way.” 

It was Doctor Wallace who recommended Benderry: 
“ Ask for Chief Benderry when you get there. He’s a 
thoroughgoing scoundrel, but a great hunter, and knows 
every inch of the forest. I’ve got to go over to Yambio 
myself next week, so let’s meet again there.” Marina 
came up and shook hands, but kept her bloodshot eyes 
fixed on the ground. 

The small branch track, which led to Benderry, was 
thickly covered with grass, and barely wide enough for the 
car, It was bordered by high walls of green, and the 
long, curved leaves of the banana-trees met in an arch over- 
head. Zande girls smiled and beckoned through the thick 
hedges of manioc and bamboo. They looked like the little 
monkeys that peer out of a Douanier Rousseau jungle. The 
rest-house itself was disappointing; for instead of being 
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situated—as I had hoped—in a forest glade, it stood in a 
large open space and was surrounded by mud. It was rain- 
ing heavily when I arrived, and from now on it rained 
regularly every afternoon for two or three hours, First 
would come a high wind, almost a hurricane—immedi- 
ately followed by a deluge that would have shamed any 
Hollywood-produced storm. These afternoons became 
rather depressing ; for there was nothing to do but sit in 
the dark rest-house and watch the landscape rapidly be- 
coming a lake, Azande would pass the door, splashing 
through the water and holding banana leaves over their 
heads as umbrellas, while one old man had made for him- 
self a complete costume—placing the leaves in layers, 
one on top of another, It had the same pagoda effect 
as the Inverness capes worn by Edwardian sportsmen. 
The storms always ended abruptly, half an hour before 
sunset, and the edge of forest would stand out in 
theatrical lighting—a strident lime green against the 
dark, retreating clouds. The water drained away im- 
mediately, leaving a hard crust of mud, and gigantic snails 
appeared drawing their slime in silver ribbons across 
the paths. - 

These snails had shells as large as an orange, and— 
having gathered from Fred that the Azande ate them— 
Tcould not resist trying one. Perhaps I had found another 
delicacy to relieve the monotony of tinned food. The 
experiment was a failure; for this snail proved even 
gougher than the Burgundy snail, and—except for a faint 
flavour of fish——quite tasteless, I could not understand 
why Fred should choose this occasion for one of his rare 
smiles, and was further mystified when I saw him attempt- 
ing to explain to Benderry what I had done. Fred had 
proved almost useless as an interpreter among the 


14 
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Azande (“I no understand this Zande talk, sear”). But, 
whatever dialect he and Benderry had found in common, 
they were obviously enjoying a great joke at my expense. 
It was a joke that Benderry could not forget; and when- 
ever—as he was guiding me through the forest—he saw 
a snail, he would point to his mouth, rub his belly, and 
burst into fits of laughter. Only when I reached Yambio 
did I discover why I had been such a figure of fun: these 
snails are only eaten by Zande women as medicine to ease 
childbirth, 

I was now accustomed to hearing every Zande described 
as “a thoroughgoing rogue,” and was not surprised to find 
that Benderry was, after all, a most charming and 
courteous man, For a Zande he was tall, without the 
gorilla-like build of most of his tribe. His hips were 
slim, and his shoulders powerful. His lips were not 
negroid (1 suppose Benderry was of Vungara descent), and 
their thinness gave him an expression of cruelty; but this 
disappeared when he smiled, which be did frequently— 
and whenever he saw a snail, he became a happy, laughing 
child, His manner of cutting his hair shocked me; for, 
with the aid of a hunting-knife, he had achieved the effect 
most dreaded by all men going bald: a cockato-like tuft 
in the centre of the crown, completely isolated from the 
growth over the ears, 

Accompanied by Benderry, I explored the tropical 
forest; we would start at dawn and return before the 
afternoon rains, It was uninhabited, and there were no 
recognized paths. In order to supply some reason for’, 
these aimless expeditions, I explained (through Fred and 
dumb pantomime) that I wished to photograph Bongo? 


1 The largest of the bushbuck group, comparable in size to the giant 
cland. 
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and Elephant. We saw neither, though we often noticed 
piles of steaming elephant-dung. 

The interior of this forest was actually less thick than 
it appeared from the road. It was also more varied. But, 
in order to reach it, we had first to walk through several 
miles of soft grass, which grew above our heads and 
drenched us with dew, or Benderry would cut a path with 
his mvuka (a kind of billhook) through dense thickets of 
thorny scrub, The wounds inflicted by these thorns were 
not only painful but set up tropical ulcers which, by the 
time I reached England, were half an inch deep. 

During the first hour or so I could see nothing but the 
back of Benderry’s curiously shaved head; then, at last, 
we came out into open glades where we could walk 
freely under giant kappok trees more than a hundred feet 
high. In this part of the forest the trees were well 
separated, so that the sun, streaming through, made 
patches of sharp light, soft tender half-light, and deep 
black shadow. Wherever it shone on the tree trunks, 
they were pure white. Many of the trees were entwined 
by creepers, their tendrils—as thick as a wrist—winding 
their way upward to fall again from the highest branches in 
a dense tangle of green. Ferns, growing from the bark, 
hung down with leaves fifteen feet long. Some of the 
trees had fallen across our path, and lay like a sailing ship’s 
mast, entangled in rigging and broken spars. It was im- 
possible to pass, and we had to find a way round, cutting 
a new path through the undergrowth of liana, clinging 
creepers, and purple-flowered brambles. In some places 
the undergrowth was twenty feet high and quite impene- 
trable, but as a rule, thanks to Benderry’s knowledge of the 
forest, walking was comparatively easy—along well-worn 

2 Plate 42. 
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animal tracks, or through soft grass in which grew orchids 
and huge yellow fungi. Pools of stagnant water were 
numerous. Surrounded by marshy ground and tall 
rushes, their surface was half hidden under swirls of 
mist ; dragonflies shot backwards and forwards, or hovered, 
their metallic wings now tarnished by the mist, now 
gleaming like jewels. The spoor of animals showed in the 
marsh, and the rushes were trampled. Birds, as they flew 
in and out of the strong light and shadow, appeared only for 
a second, flashes of deep crimson or emerald—colours 
that had the quality of sunlight through stained glass. 

Unlike Tonj, this forest was silent, except for the rustle 
of leaves high above our heads where monkeys played 
among the branches. Accepting us as apes, they showed 
no fear and followed close behind, swinging from tree to 
tree. Wherever the sun had heated the earth, butterflies 
lay clustered thickly on the ground like a bed of flowers. 
They fluttered as we passed, then settled again on the hot, 
damp soil. 

We followed the course of streams into the “ gallery 
forests ” through which they flowed. Here was unending 
twilight and perpetual rain. One might have been en- 
trapped inside a flower—a sweet, sickly orchid. There 
was no sound but the murmur of waterfalls hidden in the 
ravine below and the patter of dew as it fell—several 
hundred feet—drop by drop, from leaf to leaf. No light 
but the glimmer of an occasional sunbeam, which had 
filtered through to the earth and lay like a glow-worm 
among the ferns; no sign of life, except when some 
unseen monkey—three hundred feet above—swung from 
a branch and brought the dew down in a heavy shower. 

On other mornings, the sound of a drum would lead 
me to a dance. They scemed so intimate, these small 
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Zande dances, that at first I hardly liked to intrude, and— 
in spite of the welcoming smiles—I always felt as if I had 
gate-crashed an informal family party. The festivities 
usually started at sunrise, and were held well off the road, 
in one of the small, circular clearings, surrounded by 
gardens and two or three huts, that constitute a Zande 
home, Rarely more than a dozen people took part, 
including children and babies. The music consisted of 
singing, accompanied by a wooden drum shaped like an 
animal—a small edition of those at Yubu—a kettle-drum, 
a lute, and a primitive type of xylophone. 

The drummer sat astride his drum, and—as if it were, 
indeed, a living thing—would occasionally beat it on the 
side to make it play up. As they danced, the Azande sang 
the same little tune which they always played on their 
harps : it was the same tune that the adulteresses had sung 
while they worked. It was, in fact, the Zande theme- 
tune. The dance itself was not exciting, but was very 
pretty and had a certain dignity. The dancers (men and 
women) held their hands out in front of them—the palms 
upward—and moved their arms to and fro in time to the 
beat. With their feet they performed an aimless little 
two-step from side to side, without changing their ground. 
Tt was rather like the step a beauty chorus employs 
“while waiting.” They moved their hips just enough to 
make their grass skirts swing out, in the manner (but 
without the exaggeration) of Spanish flamenco. They did 
not dance together, and there was no attempt to express 
any sexual emotion. Like their wooden statues, this was 


1 This dance should not be considered typical, for the Azande change the 
form of their dance from year to year. I have seen photographs of them 
dancing together, holding their partners exactly as we do in Europe. 
This is now thought old-fashioned. Similarly, their lyrics, which are com- 
posed by an expert, are always topical—making fun of the District Com- 
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disinterested art. The Dinkas, when they dance, express 
only sex or the lust of battle; their clay figures and their 
wall-paintings are of their bulls. Similarly the cave- 
dwellers in the Dordogne made drawings of the animals 
that they hoped to kill; the Italian primitives painted 
Christ, angels, and martyred saints; West African masks 
are of devils, and used for witchcraft. Among these 
smiling cannibals, art—music, sculpture, and dancing— 
has rarely any literary or religious significance. They 
create simply because they desire to create ; their 
wooden statues at Yubu are not of gods: they are just 
statues, and this dance expressed no more than the pleasure 
of dancing. But dancing, to be an art, must either be 
the expression of an individual artist, or be inspired by a 
strong communal emotion. Compared with the obscene 
abandon of the Dinkas, this pretty little gavotte was 
meaningless, 

Yet what I found interesting about the Zande dances 
was the knowledge that this charming scene—this in- 
nocent prettiness, these happy smiles, the swinging green 
skirts, the gentle movement of the arms, the drummer 
riding his toy wooden horse, the children copying their 
parents, the babies staggering round, the crimson feathers 
nodding in the charwomen’s hats as the small and beauti- 
fully formed feet followed the tuneful melody, the pastel 
blue of the early morning sky, the silver glitter of the sun 
on the thatched roofs—that all this was the actual scene 
that the missionary observed, as he looked at the world 
for the last time, over the rim of an iron pot. 


missioner or some incompetent native hunter. There is a dance which 
never changes—a ritual dance performed in secret when a boy is circumcised, 
The boy has first to spend several months in the forest while he is instructed 
in the dance, 

? Plate 40. 
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On our way to Yambio, Fred became hopelessly lost, and 
we found ourselves in a labyrinth of narrow grass tracks, 
which seemed to turn in circles among the high hedges of 
manioc and maize. Although Yambio is the District Com- 
missioner’s headquarters, none of these Azande had 
even heard of the place. Their welcome was even more 
friendly and excited than usual; for they insisted that I 
must be Major Larken, who, after some twenty years as 
District Commissioner, is now looked upon as a mythical 
god. He was probably the only white man that many of 
these natives had ever heard of. I realized that I had 
found one of the most primitive and out-of-the-way places 
in the whole southern Sudan. While I was eating a tin 
of sardines at the side of the track, I heard voices reciting 
monotonously somewhere in the forest. Although the 
recitation had the same sweet, harsh tone common to 
Zande dialect, there seemed to be something curiously 
familiar about the words. Following a small twisting 
path, I found about thirty men, dressed in white shorts and 
vests, kneeling in a complete circle round an isolated 
hut, and reciting the Lord’s Prayer. 

For two more hours I wandered in this jungle maze, 
and seeing no rest-houses, not even a signpost, I resigned 
myself to spending the night in the forest. I had at least 
been lucky in avoiding the afternoon storms, which had 
passed by without breaking, Then the track suddenly 
emerged into a clearing of several acres. In the centre 
of the clearing stood a large church built of brick. 
Other brick buildings stood near, and rows of neatly 
aligned huts. I realized that this must be the cathedral 
which the “ Bimbs” had described. The building, in the 
Early English Gothic style, though it could hardly be 
termed a cathedral, was the size of an exceptionally large 
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parish church, and resembled one in every respect, except 
that there was no glass in the windows and the roof was of 
thatch. Looking through the main west portal, I could 
see, near the altar, an Englishwoman, paint-brush in 
hand, dressed in mauve muslin and wearing a large straw- 
hat ornamented with artificial flowers. Two or three 
Zande boys and some half-caste girls were polishing brass, 
and putting fresh candles into sconces. I went to look for 
the missionary, It was easy to find the way to his house; 
for “the Rectory Gardens” were separated from the 
church by the usual wicket gate. The missionary came 
out on to his veranda to enquire my business. He was a 
tall, gaunt man, tight-lipped, bald, and wearing pince-nez, 
I asked if] could see over the Mission. He was delighted. 

“ But I’m afraid it must be but a cursory inspection, as 
we are in the throes of terminal examinations, Let’s go 
and find the wife—she’s painting us such an awfully 
jolly reredos,” 

The inspection, though brief, was thorough, and I 
realized that this self-supporting community, in the very 
centre of tropical Africa, was a notable discovery. The 
church had indeed been built—as the Bimbashis had told 
me—entirely by the missionary and his wife, with the sole 
aid of their old Victorian text-book entitled How to Build 
a Church, Apart from the church itself, they had also built 
classrooms, a hospital, a laboratory, a carpenter’s shop, 
and a brick kiln, and were considering the possibilities 
of a glass factory. The only labour had been supplied by 
their converts, I was taken through the classrooms, where 
children of every colour, from dirty white to ebony, 
were in the painful throes of their terminal examinations. 
On the walls hung highly coloured oleographs of Biblical 
scenes, in some of which Zande children made an un- 
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authenticated appearance. The living-huts were spotless, 
the clothes and toilet requisites neatly stacked round the 
walls. {remarked that they reminded me of Army tents, 
prepared for the Adjutant’s kit inspection. 

“ Exactly,” agreed the missionary. “ Then, you see, we 
do have a bi-weekly kit inspection, and we flatter ourselves 
that we have created a veritable esprit de corps.” 

He asked me to stay to tea; but I could see that he was 
fussing to get back to the classrooms; so, having learned 
the road to Yambio, I said good-bye. It was already 
twilight, and the tattered leaves of the bananas curved 
dark against a violet sky. The forest was black. Fred 
switched on the headlights and the leaves hung like paper 
festoons, vivid green against the night. Young Zande 
girls were walking with their lovers, beside the road. 
They were difficult to see, except when they smiled. But 
I could hear the tinkling of their harps and their harsh, 
sweet voices, They made a great show of hiding their 
eyes from the blaze of the head-lamps—tore off palm 
leaves and held them in front of their faces; then laughed, 
and called after me: “Sana, sana, sana!” They walked 
with their arms around each other’s necks, the man 
holding his harp against the girl’s breasts. They sang to 
each other: “ Mbisimo ro ti kpoto re—Your soul is in 
my body.” Some of the girls wore crosses which shone 
silver in the light of our lamps. Esprit de corps ! 


CHAPTER V 
YAMBIO 


My only reason for wishing to reach Yambio that night 
was that I felt in desperate need of a cooked meal. But, 
realizing that I should now arrive too late to present my 
letter of introduction to Major Frobisher—the District 
Commissioner—I stopped at the next rest-house.t It was 
pleasantly situated, backing on to a beautiful forest glade, 
in the shade of which J breakfasted the following morning. 
After breakfast, I took Mumm into the forest, and tried 
to. persuade him to show some interest in his native 
country. I hoped that he would, at least, look for a snake; 
but, thinking that he had lost me, he only sat up on his 
hind legs, and wailed piteously. 

On arriving at Yambio, I went first to the office, only to 
find that Major Frobisher was away on trek. It looked as 
if f should miss my hot meal after all. My one hope was 
to find Doctor Wallace. He was not at the hospital, and, 
although I wandered about the village for an hour, I 
failed to run into him. 

Yambio must be the show village of the southern 
Sudan. The Government servants’ houses stand round a 
central park, each in its own lovely garden and shaded by 
tall trees. Unlike the brick bungalows of “The Bog,” 
which are built to a common pattern by the Government 
Works Department, these houses have been designed by 


1 This turned out to be a most unfortunate decision; for, as a result, I 
missed seeing Major Larken, who—at Doctor Wallace's request—had 
stayed the night especially in order to see me, but was unable to wait 
another day, 
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the owners, according to their individual tastes. But, in 
deference to a style of architecture created by Major 
Larken when District Commissioner, every house has the 
same high thatched roof, whitewashed walls and open 
veranda, while in all a strong French influence is visible, 
owing to the fact that Major Larken is himself half 
French. This is particularly noticeable in the rest-house, 
which was originally Larken’s home; for the long French 
windows have painted shutters, and are bordered with 
pink. These pseudo-rustic buildings, set in a park-like 
landscape, reminded me of Marie Antoinette’s farm in the 
gardens of Le Petit Trianon. The interior of the rest- 
house consisted of four well-proportioned rooms, now 
empty except for a pile of mildewed books. The tiled 
floor was in hillocks, On one side of the house the win- 
dows opened on to a large garden, which was now a 
jungle; on the other, a terrace which overlooked a golf 
course. 

The Doctor’s voice interrupted my afternoon siesta, 
and, looking out of the window, I saw him preparing to 
drive off the first tee. He introduced me to his opponent 
—Anderson, the Assistant District Commissioner, a 
sandy-haired man still in his twenties, The Doctor called 
in again after his round, and muttered something about 
hoping to see me later. He was slightly embarrassed ; for, 
although he was practically certain that I should be asked 
to dinner by the Commissioner’s wife, he was not, at that 
moment, in a position to invite me himself, Knowing 
nothing of all this, I felt rather crest-fallen, and sat 
forlornly in the garden, drinking my whisky, playing 
with Mumm, and wondering whether I was, or was 
not, going to get my hot meal. I went as far as un- 
packing my “whites” in readiness, An hour later, a 
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servant brought a note on a silver salver: I was invited to 
dinner at eight. 

The Assistant Commissioner and Doctor Wallace were 
sitting with their hostess on the veranda. They were 
drinking vodka and eating caviare; for Mrs. Frobisher is a 
Russian, Like nearly all Russians, she is charming; like all 
Russians, she is greedy. If were a very rich man, instead 
of making a gastronomical pilgrimage to the Chapon Fin 
at Bordeaux, or the Walterspiel at Munich, I would take 
an aeroplane to Juba, then a car to Yambio, and sit waiting 
in the jungle garden of the rest-house, hoping for an 
invitation to dinner from Mrs. Frobisher. This was my 
hot meal; bortch (though perhaps obvious, this soup 
presented difficulties in Yambio, for the beetroot had to be 
specially grown, and the cream-giving cow protected 
from the tsetse fly); a piroshki—a light pastry stuffed 
with sliced paw-paw, mango, olives, and chopped egg and 
onion (heavily peppered, this proved the perfect sweet- 
sayoury mixture) ; a river fish of the carp type, beautifully 
grilled and served with a sauce of pimentos and forest seps ; 
breast of guinea-fowl and small cucumbers cooked in 
cream, and a salad of fresh lettuce hearts; and, to end 
the meal, a rich sweet of monkey-nuts crushed in forest 
honey, thickly covered with whipped cream, 

At dinner we discussed food and (less thoroughly) 
books; but over the coffee, by a careful steering of the 
conversation, I persuaded these people to tell me more 
about the tribe of which they were the virtual rulers—this 
tribe of laughing cannibals, I said how charming I had 
found them, and expressed surprise that nearly every white 
official referred to the Azande as rogues and thieves. I was 
attacked (and probably rightly) as being the usual traveller 
in whitewash: 
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“It’s all very fine for you,” said Anderson; “ you don’t 
have to live among them. You only see their best side— 
their constant laughter, and public-school manners. 
Incidentally, you should hear two Azande greeting each 
other; it’s a regular pantomime. They keep bowing and 
smiling, while one chap repeats: ‘I see you are resting’ 
and t’other replies: ‘I see you are on your road’? Of 
course, in many ways one can’t help liking the old Zande: 
he never bears malice, is often generous, and tries his 
hardest to become civilized. But the trouble is, they’re 
so thoroughly dishonest, and completely without morals, 
and, given a chance, devilish cruel into the bargain. When 
you think of the beastly atrocities they used to commit in 
the old days—stick a spear into the ground and make some 
poor devil sit on it, burn women alive, or cut them all 
over, and then rub red peppers * into the wounds, And 
it’s only because we’re here, that chaps like you can come 
along and stay among them and find nothing but old- 
world charm, But J will say one thing: they’ve got a 
devilish good sense of humour, which is more than you 
can say about most of these tribes. And, of course, 
they’re far more intelligent into the bargain, The Zande 
still looks upon the Dinka as an uncivilized half-wit; 
and there’s no doubt he is a peg above those cow-wor- 
shippers; he’d never dream of covering himself in filth, 


1 Larken gives the following greetings as usual, When both men are 
on the move. ‘‘ Mo ye te?—You come, don’t you?” and the reply is, 
* Mo te tiamo te?—You come yourself, don’t you?” A moving man greets 
one seated with, * Afo king ho ?—You are just here?” More elaborate 
greetings are: “ Mo ye gbe—you come greatly,” “ Mo ta ko ye gbe—You have 
walked there alot,” or “ Ako | Moa ra kayo te~My goodness, you have slept 
(spent) a long time there, haven't you?" When parting, they say: 
“ Mo den. ngo—May you arrive,” or * Mo ndu a?—You proceed? * 

2 Actdally, the pod of a forest creeper with red spines, which sets up a 
violent infiAmmation. 
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like they do; in fact, the mere sight of a Dinka herdsman 
would put a Zande right off his fodder. No, seriously ; 
he’s extraordinarily fastidious in that way.” 

“ And vorry greedy,” said Mrs. Frobisher. 

“He’s certainly that,” agreed the Doctor. “ You know 
what they say if a fellow has a fit? When he foams at the 
mouth and so on and so forth? It proves that he’s eaten 
a good meal which he should—according to recognized 
custom—have shared with his relatives. I was telling 
Wyndham at Yubu about some of their extraordinary 
beliefs—you know, he’s been ‘ whistled,’ but he looks 
pretty fit on it. By the way, Wyndham, you should have 
been here on Tuesday. I went over to see one of their 
doctors at work; thought I might pick something up, 
for he was rumoured to be making miraculous cures. Of 
course, it proved to be the same old story. His patient 
was a woman with a growth—a pretty painful one—that 
even cutting couldn’t have cured. The medico put on a 
feather hat, a necklace of lions’ teeth and wooden charms, 
mumbo-jumboed, drank a glass of special water, and so 
on and so forth, Then he put his lips to the growth and, 
after a minute, produced a small bone out of his mouth— 
said that that was what had caused the trouble. Needless 
to say, he’d had it there all the time. But, I must 
admit, the woman declared the pain had left her, and 
I heard, only this morning, that she now claims to be 
completely cured,” 

I asked if they ever went in for surgery or genuine 
drugs. 

“Very little; there are certain earths that they eat, 
and some forest plants—chiefly parasite creepers and sv on 
and so forth—which are looked upon as medicine} but 
there again, if they grow on the wrong tree, they're said 
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to be useless, even poisonous. I’ve never met a case of 
genuine surgery—of course, they’ll sew themselves up if 
mauled by a lion. But they do sometimes conduct post- 
mortems. You'd never guess why: it’s to find out 
whether a dead woman was a witch or not.” 

“ How do they hope to discover that?” 

“Simple! They say that, if she was a witch, they find 
in her abdomen a horrible little ball of hair with sharp 
teeth! ; and what’s more, if they don’t find one, the 
descendants are allowed, by law, to claim back all the 
damages that the woman has had to pay during her life.” 

“ Can any woman become a witch?” I asked. 

“Well, no, not exactly.” The doctor lowered his voice, 
so that onlyI could hear. “. . . She must first go into the 
forest, and have sexual relations with a wild cat.” 

After we had finished our coffee, we walked in the 
garden. It was a very lovely garden—not as large as the 
Doctor’s nor as formal, but every flower of the forest had 
been brought here, and they were now growing in pro- 
fusion, together with roses and honeysuckle that had been 
sent from England. The moon was again full, and I com- 
pared this sweet-scented garden with the last vivid picture 
that I still retained of Tonj: the stunted forest, the drab 
toich, and Aginejok’s struggling zinnias. It must have 

1 E, E, Evans Pritchard describes this object from a more materialistic 
point of view: *. , . The nuclear equipment of witchcraft is an abdominal 
condition (mangu), We have never actually seen a mangu, but it has often 
been described to us as an oval blackish swelling or sack which sometimes 
contains various small objects. In size about the elbow-width of a man’s 
bent forearm, it is situated somewhere in the upper abdomen near the bile 
track . . . in the past it used often to be extracted by a post-mortem 
operation, and was sometimes placed hanging from a tree bordering one of 
the main paths leading to a chief's court. . . . We think that is probably 
the gall bladder, or the stomach itself in certain digestive periods,”— 


© Witchoraft among the Azande,” published in Sudan Notes and Records, Vol. 
xm. 
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been this garden which kept Mrs. Frobisher here during 
the rains, when every other white woman had left Africa. 
For she suffered from recurrent fever—in fact, she had 
only recovered from an attack that morning. She also 
complained that she had been nearly driven mad by the 
cry of the Naiyu that lived near a spring in the forest. 

“Yes, they’re brutes during the rains,” agreed Sander- 
son. “But Wyndham should hear the old Zande 
describing the local fauna. Among other freaks there’s the 
Wanga—a lizard found in the Congo and Nile—that has 
breasts like a woman, Then there’s another chap which 
only lives in the river Were—a sort of octopus, with an 
elephant’s trunk, that sucks people’s blood. And when 
you cross the river Sue to-morrow, you'd better look 
out for the Ndutu: he has grass and water-weeds growing 
on his back, and is so large that he can stop the flow of 
the river.” 

“And the Ngambue,” added Mrs. Frobisher. “ They 
found a Ngambue in the well near your rest-house.” 

“What's a Ngambue?” I asked. 

“A very large poisonous snake with a long beard: its 
body is covered in flour.” 

“ According to Petherick,” said the Doctor, “they used 
to tell the same extraordinary tales about distant tribes: 
the members of one tribe had four eyes, two in front and 
two behind; those of another had eyes only under their 
armpits, so that they had to lift their arms in order to see. 
But some of their travel-stories were probably based on 
fact: a tribe that had ‘ faces like monkeys and tails a 
yard long’ were no doubt gorillas; while the dwarfs 
they feared so much were probably the pigmies of the 
Congo. Of course, they allowed their imagination full 
play; for these dwarfs had ears which reached to the 
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ground, and were so wide that they used one ear for a 
T™attress, and the other for a blanket.” 

I asked whether the Azande were moon-worshippers, 
and told of my experience at Mabu. 

“No,” replied Wallace; “although Larken records 
having once seen some natives bowing to the moon. But 
in your case it was probably just politeness, or fear of 
missing something.” 

“ But they say that the moon lives,” said Mrs. Frobisher. 
“ They say that a man, long ago, saw a corpse lying in the 
moonlight on the bank of a river, and he called all the 
animals of the forest, and said: ‘ Who will take the moon 
across the river, and who will carry the dead man?’ Two 
toads said they would do it. One had very long legs, and 
he carried the moon; the other toad had very short legs, 
and he carried the corpse. The toad with long legs 
reached the far side; the other toad was drowned. That is 
why, when the moon dies, it can come back again, but, 
when a man dies, he is gone for ever.” 

On our way back to the house, Anderson pointed out 
the tomb of the great Vungara Chief, Yambio, who had 
been killed in battle by the English. The grave was now 
hidden under flowering shrubs. I asked Mrs. Frobisher 
if he ever haunted her garden. 

“N—o, n—o; there are not ghosts in Africa, Their 
souls do not live. After a man is buried his soul becomes 
alittle animal, and crawls out of the grave through the 
cracks in the stones, and runs away into the forest. And 
when the little animal dies, the soul dies too. No,” she 
ended sadly, “ there are not ghosts in Yambio.” 


Ld 


CHAPTER VI 


SLOBBERING MILLEPEDES AND A 
DESERTED HOUSE 


Docror Wattace recomended the rest-house at 
Meridi; and, as he had proved so right about Benderry, I 
took his advice without further thought, and decided to 
make it my next stopping-place. Finding that it meant a 
journey of over a hundred miles, I planned to make an 
early start, in order to escape the afternoon rains. This 
plan never materialized; the next morning I succumbed to 
the temptation of a game of golf. It could not make 
more than half an hour's difference; for the course had 
only seven holes, and no hole was longer than a mashie 
shot. But, had f first inspected the greens, I should have 
realized that a round of Yambio golf might well last all 
day; besides being raised like a platform, two feet above 
the ground, their hard mud surface was convex, The 
game was further prolonged every time a native passed 
and happened to see a ball; for he always picked it up 
and brought it back, hoping to be rewarded. There were 
no artificial bunkers, but, should the ball come to rest 
beneath the mushroom-shaped anthill of the Matunda ant, 
it required a pretty shot to dislodge it. Finally, the one 
successful type of putt was a niblick approach directly into 
the flower-pot which crowned the pyramidal green, It 
was midday when my twenty-first putt for a half lost me 
the match; and I could now no longer resist a caviare 
sandwich and iced Pilsener on Mrs. Frobisher’s veranda. 
By the time we had decided on a site for the new paved 
garden (a birthday surprise for Major Frobisher), and 
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talked a little about food, the first sullen clouds were 
already appearing above the trees. 

T set out, nevertheless, and in half an hour was as wet 
as if{ had gone swimming in my clothes. Afraid of fever, 
I stopped at the next rest-house, changed, and waited for 
the storm to pass, Fred—now that we were epproaching 
his own Abkia country—considered himself an infallible 
weather prophet. He had told me that morning that we 
should have a fine day; he now looked up at the sky and 
said: “No more rain, saar.” I waited for the “I no 
know ”; but he only repeated “No more rain.” So we 
made another start. 

The first shower had been but the vanguard—hardly 
that, just a few stray skirmishers. The storm that now 
broke was terrifying; even in “The Bog” I had seen 
nothing to equal it. Sky and land were blotted out in a 
second, and the old two-seater Ford seemed the only 
solid thing left in the whole world. I began to wonder 
whether it would float; for the water was soon pouring 
through the floor-boards, and washing over my feet. 
Fortunately, the next rest-house was on the very edge of 
the road; otherwise I should never have seen it, I gave 
up all hope of reaching Meridi, and stopped for the night. 

} was again wet through, and my teeth were chattering 
with cold. Once more I had to fall back on my best 
London suit, which, somehow, had kept comparatively 
dry. As everything else was soaked, including the 
matches, it was impossible to make tea or even to light a 
candle. It was not yet two o’clock, so I could not very 
well go to bed; and, as it looked as if this rain would 
never stop, I sat down on the ground, in the corner of the 
pitch-dark rest-house, prepared to do absolutely nothing 
for the next seven hours. Then I would open a tin of 
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sardines. Normally, I should have been deeply depressed 
at such a prospect; instead, I felt comparatively cheerful. 
In Europe, finding myself stranded owing to engine trouble 
or a missed train connection, I have been driven to the 
wildest extremes, made fantastic cross-country railway 
journeys, gone to untold extravagance, even hired an 
aeroplane—anything in order to escape. Seeing myself 
now, seated in this draughty, gloomy hut, dressed in my 
incongruous blue suit, with no one to talk to, unable even 
to read, I realized that Africa had brought about at least 
one change in my character: I was no longer prone to a 
cafard. In Tonj, I had often marvelled at the light-hearted 
way in which Government servants, who were passing 
through, would talk of having been bogged for several 
days. I understood now that, as long as place and time 
have no significance, there is no need to be restless, In 
Africa, there is little to choose between different rest- 
houses, and, once accustomed to solitude, one may just as 
well be alone in “R.H. 2” as in “ R.H. 17”—Friday feels 
exactly like Tuesday, and one tin of food tastes like 
another: a timeless, spaceless outlook on life that I hope 
to recapture when next stranded on some provincial 
platform, with the threat of watery coffee and a railway 
Bath bun. 

As it happened, my day ended in comedy. About 
five-thirty, the storm dwindled to a warm drizzle, and I 
decided to take an evening stroll. Over Yambio the 
battle still rambled, and magnesium light dithered among 
the black valleys and hills of cloud. 1 could now see the 
crest of the storm—dirty wisps, blown like snow from a 
mountain top. The setting sun sent a last horizontal 
beam, so piercing that even the most drab-coloured birds 
seemed to be on fire, like a moth in a cinema, as it passes 
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through the pencil of light. I turned towards the sun, 
choosing my way with long strides from island to island. 
Behind me I heard heedless, splashing feet; and, looking 
back, I found that a dozen Azande had decided to share 
my walk. They seemed very excited. Their numbers 
grew: twenty, thirty, forty—men with nodding feathers 
in their straw hats, young girls, trotting children, and 
leathery old hags. There was even a mission-boy who 
showed off his English by counting our steps: Two— 
seven—eighteen—five. (The Azande were deeply im- 
pressed.) My following grew: as we went by, more 
natives came running across the fields, still carrying their 
malodas in their hands, or their babies strapped to their 
sides. They laughed and talked excitedly together—a 
harsh, sweet chatter. After half an hour, I turned back; 
grinning, they allowed me to pass through their ranks, and 
then fell in again behind me. On the return journey, 
those who had stayed at home joined the procession—a 
formidable procession; for, splashing through the pools of 
water, were over a hundred Azande, men, women, and 
children, and twenty curly-tailed dogs. The mission-boy 
continued to count. “One, two, seventeen, twelve,” 
T corrected him, and they all laughed. We reached the 
rest-house; and they gathered in a circle outside, still 
chattering excitedly, until it was dark. I asked Fred the 
reason for their excitement: “Your most boot-i-full 
cloth-es, saar, but I no know.” This was the first time 
that the Azande had ever seen a properly dressed English- 
man. 

The equatorial climate was a constant surprise. 1 had 
never expected to hear my teeth chatter in the tropics; 
and next morning I received a further shock. [looked out 
at dawn to find the landscape hidden in a thick Scotch mist. 
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It did not clear until eleven-thirty, so, rather than risk 
being caught in another storm, I put off my departure 
until the following day. It rained heavily all afternoon, 
Next morning was like an English spring; and, although 
stretches of the road were still covered by a foot of water, 
I made a start for Meridi. We crossed the river Sue, 
and then a small, clear stream which was the source of the 
river Tonj. The landscape was flat and monotonous, the 
road running through cultivated fields of durra, cassava, 
and ground nuts!—until we reached Meridi, where 
prominent hills rose out of a thickly wooded plain. Meridi 
had once been District Headquarters of Mongalla, and the 
District Commissioner’s old bungalow was now the rest- 
house, It was a large brick building, with seven rooms, 
and a vast expanse of corrugated-iron roof: one look, and 
I knew that this was the sort of place where one might be 
extremely unhappy. But the rain had already started, and 
it was too late to go on. I realize that I have no right to 
complain; a traveller in the Sudan should expect no more 
than a thatched roof over his head. Not being a Govern- 
ment servant, I had not even the right to expect that. I 
suppose I should have been grateful for the unexpected 
magnificence of a bathroom (without any water) and 
furniture, But I had been contented in my mud huts— 
grateful for a shelter from the rain. I had now become 
accustomed to setting up my camp-bed in one corner, my 
canvas table and chair in another, and arranging the 
candles in empty beer bottles. I had begun to feel at 
home in these bed-sitting-rooms, and they now seemed as 
comfortable as my library in Sussex. At Meridi, an entirely 
different standard had been set, a standard that neither I nor 
the house could live up to. With several friends, servants, 


2 Monkey-nuts. 
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and bright lamps, this bungalow might have produced 
some kind of gaiety, if it were only the uproarious gaiety 
of golf-club bar. But to a lonely traveller, listening to 
the rain beating on the iron roof, this half-empty house 
was a nightmare. And the house itself knew it, knew 
that it had been deserted, that the bath taps would never 
run, that not one stick of the furniture was wanted, and 
that the newspapers were many years out of date. Every- 
thing here had the reproachful look of those faded, for- 
gotten treasures that one finds in a vicarage jumble sale, 
In fact the bungalow had now become, like the vicar’s 
stall, a dump for any object that was no longer needed, 
but could hardly be thrown away. 

The entrance hall had the musty, unused atmosphere of 
a summer-house in winter—there were five deck-chairs 
from which the seats had long rotted, a machine for mark- 
ing out a tennis court, and three old tennis rackets con- 
torted by damp. In the dining-room was an assortment 
of broken wicker chairs, arranged round a solid mahogany 
table with a groggy leg; in the drawing-room a wicker 
chaise-longue, and the ebony framework that had once 
supported a Benares brass tray. Two bedrooms were 
furnished with iron bedsteads, without mattresses, showing 
sagging, rusty springs; in the third stood a solitary bedside 
table—the door hanging by one hinge, exposing a cracked 
jerry with roses round the rim. Old papers and periodi- 
cals lay stacked on all the floors; the leaders discussed 
disarmament and contract bridge, and the gossip-writers 
told of the exploits of the Bright Young People. Looking 
through a Tatler, I found the latest models in short skirts, 
Books were stacked on the mantelpieces and shelves; and 
one shelf had collapsed, shooting an avalanche of volumes 
on to the floor, There were many first editions—Sanders 
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of the River, Mrs, Humphry Ward, Victoria Cross, and 
a large selection of “With Rod and Gun” holiday 
reminiscences. 

I wandered from room to room, unable to decide where 
to spend the night; and in every room I found these un- 
unhappy, unwanted relics of the past; these newspapers 
which had been read with excitement while others waited 
impatiently; these rackets signed by their makers, once 
the very latest thing in stringing, now warped and empty 
frames; these novels which had been hailed as the book 
of the year or politely damned by Edwardian critics; this 
rose-patterned jerry, brought all the way to Africa, so 
that Meridi should seem more like home. 

Finally I pitched camp in the centre of the entrance 
hall, and turned Mumm loose in one of the major apartments, 
But he, too, failed to appreciate this magnificence, and sat 
on the top of his small, foul-smelling box, and cried out 
shrilly for company. But not even a mongoose could 
make himself heard against the rain, which screamed on 
the tin roof like a circular-saw cutting through a bar 
of steel. 

At least there was plenty to read; but from the first 
volume I selected fell a large scorpion, which scuttled 
out of sight among the books lying on the floor. Thank 
heavens, I had been lucky in my selection ; a gem of the 
*eighties—Three Men in Norway, by Two of Them, illustrated 
by the Authors—and, with its help, I managed to pass the 
afternoon. 

The rain stopped, as usual, towards sunset. Feeling 
too dispirited to explore the village, I went for a short walk 
along the road by which 1 had come. But it was no 
longer the same road, and I realized how dwarfed Gulliver 
must have felt, exploring a footpath in Brobdingnag. For 
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not only were the puddles the size of ponds, but on every 
dry patch crawled monstrous snails, millipedes, and 
garden-worms. The snails were even larger than those 
at Benderry, and the millipedes were two inches round, 
and over a foot in length. One worm, which I measured 
roughly with my thumb, was two feet three inches long. 
The millipedes were taking this opportunity to breed ; and 
I can imagine no more revolting sight than these black, 
shiny bodies, their million legs waving, as they writhed 
together, knotted in one another's coils. 

So absorbed was I, examining and measuring these 
monsters, that I failed to notice that another great storm 
had crept up from the east. The glittering pools were 
now dark, or reflected a lurid yellow glow. I looked up 
at the sky, It was like a seascape on some other planet— 
a sulphurous, frozen sea. For the deep indigo clouds 
stretched from horizon to horizon, long parallel lines of 
waves that never broke; and their crests were a dirty 
sulphur yellow. To the east they lay in diminishing per- 
spective beyond the black ridge of hills—line after line of 
motionless breakers; frozen waves in an icebound sea. 
It was the vision of madness: the huge, slobbering milli- 
pedes making love under this awful sky. And as a mad- 
man may sometimes glimpse another far-away life, which 
is real and beautiful, so now, in the west, there was still 
visible a thin line of pale green—sanity and peace; the 
green of an opal, of the sea at dawn—so distant that one 
felt it was no part of Africa but a Sicilian bay, across 
which floated shining, golden sails. 

‘The storm clouds crept down on to the western horizon. 
It was dark; and great, fat drops of rain began to fall. 

1 lit all my five candles, but they made only a smal! pool 
of light in the entrance hall. Two scorpions scurried 
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back beneath the books. A millipede was glued to the 
wall—tightly coiled like a rope. The rain had stopped, 
and I could hear each drop of water as it splashed on to the 
floors of the dark, empty rooms. The iron roof cracked 
loudly as it cooled. After dinner I made sketches and 
colour-notes of the sunset, concentrating on what I was 
doing to keep away fear. I heard a low, moaning cry in 
the forest: a cry of pain; something sobbing in torment (or 
was it laughing 7); a wail of agonized despair. Something 
that cried higher, higher; then sank back again into a sigh 
—a soft complaint; the end of the whole world’s agony. 
The thing was dying (if it had ever lived). It lay quietly 
sobbing; and then was silent. What had happened out 
there in the forest? I went quickly to bed; tried 
desperately to sleep before it started again, 

How should I have known that this was the “ Naiyu,” 
a small lizard that moans and howls during the rains? 
How, indeed? For zoologists state that no such animal 
exists. Yet “there are not ghosts in Africa,”1 

1 Does the Naiyu exist? The natives describe it as being eighteen inches 
in length, having no scales and a plain brown belly mottled yellow and red. 
Mra, Frobisher complained that it drove her mad. Anderson accepted her 
statement, Major Larken records, in Sudan Records and Notes, that he has 
heard it (‘a mournful croon”) but not seen it. 1 heard something that 


night. The curator of the reptile house in the London Zoo states that no 
such animal exists, 


CHAPTER Vil 
FUNERAL DANCE 


TL escarep from Meridi at dawn. And my only regret— 
a deep regret—was that I had now to leave the Zande 
territory, As a rule one is fortunate not to recognize 
these last occasions in life, not to be told that one will 
never revisit this small Italian fishing village, never again 
see a certain friend, But, on this occasion, I should have 
liked to have made some sentimental gesture—said 
farewell to the savages I had found so lovable. I heard 
“Sana, sana, sana!” out of the mist; I waved back; but 
did not know that it was for the last time. I saw a white 
noticeboard—that was all. Then, a few minutes later, 
realized that J had left behind me the laughing cannibals; 
for the new faces I encountered were grim and dour. 

It is remarkable that there should be so obvious a 
difference between these African races; for usually they 
are divided by no natural frontier, Yet you find neigh- 
bouring tribes which are not only physically unlike but 
speak a language of their own; so that a man to the east of 
a Government noticeboard is unable to understand his 
neighbour who lives a few yards to the west. Fred, who 
so far had been able to make himself understood only 
in the bastard Arabic that is the Esperanto of the Sudan, 
could now converse fluently; for we were among his 
native tribe—the Abkia. 

Compared to the Azande, their faces were broader, and 
more negroid—also more honest and stupider. And no 
one smiled. These people took life seriously; also death. 
Hitherto, both in the Dinka and Zande territories, I had 
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rarely seen a tomb, and then only the tombs of chiefs. 
Now every smallest village had large cairns of stones, 
surmounted by crude wood carvings, and decked with 
brightly coloured flags bought from the local Greek 
store, 

A dead Dinkais buried somewhere in the forest, and 
forgotten; a dying Zande may be helped on his way. The 
Abkia mourn, the death of the lowest member of their 
tribe as in/Zurope we mourn a king. But the ceremony is 
pathetically simple; the music consists of two long wooden 
trumprets and rattling gourds; the funeral robes are 
withered creepers from the forest, and plastered mud. 
Wet nothing could have been more moving than the small 
‘funeral dance that I happened to pass on the road to 
Amadi, The road had been dull and my thoughts were 
elsewhere; so that the sound of the trumpets broke upon 
my consciousness as suddenly as the blare of a round- 
about which greets you from a field beside an English 
country lane. So gay was the music that I thought at first 
that it was indeed some village féte. The sun had barely 
risen, and the whole landscape glittered with dew. Be- 
side the road was a small, circular clearing and two or three 
thatched huts standing like pigeon-cotes on long poles, A 
haze of dust rose above the huts—a thin column, white in 
the sun, Some thirty women were moving in single file 
round a large central mango tree. They were mourning 
a relation who had enlisted as a soldier, and died in Wau, 
five hundred miles away. 

T realized that this was unlike any dance I had as yet seen, 
for it was neither the crude self-expression of the Dinkas, 
nor the wanton gaiety of the Azande, but the rendering of 
an emotion—the emotion of overwhelming sorrow. The 
dancers made no use of the obvious appeals to sentiment— 
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there was no wailing, no beating of breasts, and there were 
no tears. The music was unlike any funeral dirge; in fact, 
the long wooden trumpets and shaken rattles insisted on a 
gay jig. The dance itself was a jerky, shuffling charleston, 
But—as with the Chinese torture in which water is 
allowed to drip continually on to the victim’s head—a 
feeling of misery, almost insanity, was conveyed. This 
was achieved by unending repetition. 

The gay little jig consists of five notes only, repeated 
with the endless iteration of a gramophone needle stuck in 
agroove. They are in a descending scale, and do not forma 
completed phrase; so that, while longing for the music to 
stop, one never feels that the exact moment has yet 
arrived, The dance goes on for seven days; and even 
when the musicians sleep there is no respite; for these 
same five notes are sung throughout the night by the women 
mourners, Apart from the shaking of rattles, there is no 
other movement except that one shuffling step, the lifeless, 
languid step ofa marionette. The dancers are expression- 
less, their faces static as a Benin mask. The married 
women carry their babies strapped to their side by a wide 
corsage of grass, and with each step the milk-filled breasts 
flick upwards to the chin, and noisily back against the 
belly. Every breast is in unison, and in time to the beat 
of the dance. The women’s bodies are entwined with 
dying forest creepers, and plastered with liquid mud. 
Some carry flags—tattered Union Jacks.* 

The dancers seemed unconscious of my presence—did 
not turn towards the camera, and showed no interest in the 
car. When I walked among them they did not move 
aside. There was the same gulf between us as between 
the living world and the world of spirits. And, as I 

4 Plates 44 and 45. 
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looked on, I no longer felt that I was watching a dance of 
mourning for a dead companion. In their misery, these 
women had passed over to dance with him, It was a 
dance of the dead. At intervals, girls would stop at a 
water-filled hole in the ground, and plaster one another 
with mud, They did it with the careful doll-like pre- 
cision of Riviera sun-bathers oiling one another’s backs. 
Others were content to roll themselves in the wet earth 
around the pool. But J saw nothing ludicrous in this— 
nothing unusual even; for, after two hours, the five re- 
peated notes had taken possession of my brain: I now 
belonged to this world of insanity, and no other world 
was real, Had they speared the babies which slept on 
their hips, I should have only clicked my camera and 
watched on unmoved, 


An hour later I was in Amadi, being received by Stan- 
hope with the aloof politeness of an Old Etonian. Per- 
haps he would have been less aloof had I timed my 
arrival more conveniently ; but he had already one guest on 
his hands, and, a lorry having just gone through to Juba, 
1 was useless as a carrier of mails. A young man of 
twenty-four, he had recently been married, and his wife 
was about to join him after the rains. In readiness the 
house had been furnished with loving care—deep com- 
fortable chairs, gaily patterned poufs, bright chintzes, old 
pewter, and glass from Goode’s. I was at once reminded 
of a young married officer’s home in Camberley, except 
that there were no “Scotties” before the fire. Their 
place was taken by two cheetahs which lay asleep on the 
hearthrug. In the absence of his chief, Stanhope kindly 
offered to put me up. As we sat drinking our coffee 
after lunch, I thought of the ghostly procession—only a 
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few miles distant, still shuffling round the dusty mango 
tree. The five notes played on in my brain. 

This continual contrast between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion is one of the outstanding memories of my African 
journey; for the partition between the two is as hard but 
as thin as the plate-glass which separates the gems in a 
jeweller’s window from the crowd passing outside, I had 
first experienced it on my air journey to Khartoum, as I 
looked down on the Libyan desert from the comfortable 
security of the air-liner. There was no connecting link: 
below, a lifeless waste; above, a hot meal, a comfortable 
armchair and the Tatler—only a tenth of an inch of metal 
between the two. In Europe the motorist has a sliding 
scale of comforts to choose from: lowest in the scale, a 
bug-ridden Balkan Inn, and then, moving upwards through 
the various Michelin guide-signs, a glass over a fork (ot 
l'on peut diner, et eventuellement coucher), and a series of 
gables, from one (simple, n’offrant q’un confort partiel) to 
six (Hétel-Palais, avec comfort princier). In the Sudan he 
must be self-supporting, or rely on chance hospitality 
from a District Commissioner; that is the interior of the 
jeweller’s shop. Beyond the plate-glass window he will 
find only a prehistoric life: witchcraft, and a meal of fried 
processionary caterpillars. 

The same contrast is to be found in African history, the 
same thin division—but a division in time. Less than 
sixty years ago Emin Pasha used to come through Amadi, 
searching out slaves whom he freed and sent back to their 
tribes. Ludicrous in appearance—Toulouse-Lautrec 
wearing a tarboosh and an English admiral’s uniform—he 
was the dread of Arab traders, For this dwarfish German 
Jew, for ever making notes on the flora of the country, 
was for ever peering into their zerebas through the dis- 
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torting lenses of his steel-rimmed spectacles, ... It was 
only fifty years ago that news came of the advancing armies 
of the Mahdi, and Emin’s Lieutenant, Casati, quoted Dante 
in his journal : 
“* So fate decreed : 
And over us the booming billows closed.’’ 


A massacre; and the little German Jew retreated farther 
into Africa, to be forgotten for four years; to become 
a momentary hero; then be forgotten again. . . . 
But the massacres went on in Amadi for another fifteen 
years, while Emir Karamella’s troops murdered and laid 
waste the country, seizing the cattle and the corn, The 
natives died from hunger; young boys were castrated and 
sent to Rumbek; whole families were enslaved. Then 
the Vungara swept up from the south and almost exter- 
minated these unwarlike tribes. A few lived on in 
mountain-caves; their children live in Amadi to-day... . 

I slept peacefully on a Heal mattress and was woken at 
seven with a cup of China tea. 

According to my route-chart, Juba was at least three 
days’ journey from Amadi; but this proved to be a typist’s 
error, and I now discovered that I had no more than a 
hundred and thirty miles to travel. An aeroplane from 
Juba, and I could be back in London within a week, I 
decided, however, to pass two or three days in some rest- 
house on the road. There were a large number of tribes 
among whom I could stay; for this district was populated 
by small groups of Makaraka, Buggaru, Mordu, Baku, 
Abkia, Bari,! Moru, and Kodo Moru; but, as a result of 
the fifteen years of war, massacre, and slavery, most of 
these had been reduced to a few hundred. 

1 Plate 47. 
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Before leaving Amadi, I visited the Greek store in 
search of Heinz. Hidden away in a corner I found a 
Fortnum & Mason tin of chicken breasts in aspic and 
truffles, which had been sold to the merchant many years 
ago by some passing gourmet. These chicken breasts 
were to play an important part in my future plans. 

From now on, my road was the same road that had been 
followed by the Great Victorian explorers on their 
expeditions inland from Lado and Rejaf. It had been 
described by Junker, Schweinfurth, Felkin, and Emin; and 
it was possible to recognize landmarks from their journals. 
This, in fact, was the beginning of the Emin country which 
Thad come so far to see, 

Admittedly the landscape showed no great change: there 
were the’ same endless fields of durra, and—now that 
the road was approaching the Nile—the forest dwindled 
again to monotonous scrub, But for this I was prepared, 
knowing how seldom it is that any historical site comes up 
to expectations. This landscape had at least remained 
unchanged, With sentimental excitement, 1 recognized 
the “ pile dwellings ” 2 (just as Emin had described them) 
and, on the horizon, saw the jagged, contorted outline 
of a series of hills that rose out of the plain—Jebel Bagwa, 
Jebel Waru, and, farther away, Jebel Reko and Jebel Mire. 

3 Emin, as Governor of the Equatorial Province, had his headquarters 
at Lado from 1878 to 1885. But the more interesting period of his life was 
spent on the shores of Lake Albert, where he retreated after the battle of 
‘Amadi, Given up as lost—in fact, forgotten—he continued to rule his 
smal native Kingdom until rescued (anach agin his wil) four years ater 
Thess huts, some of them Targe enough to hold a large family, are 
raised from the ground on wooden platforms which are supported by stout 
poles, The space beneath is used as kitchen and sleeping quarters for 
servants, I was unable to discover why this form of architecture should be 


popular in this district, which is no more infested with termites than the 
Babr-el-Ghazal, and certainly less swampy. 


16 
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Owing to the atmosphere, or possibly to the colour of the 
granite, these rocks still showed pale blue when only a few 
miles away. This gave them the appearance of the highest 
peaks in a distant mountain range; but, some minutes 
later, I would pass them, and they would prove to be no 
more than huge boulders, piled one on top of another, 
with a total height of less than a thousand feet. 

I decided to lunch at the crossing of a river, which I 
took to be the Khor Ito; for it was here, according to 
Emin, that “swarms of dragonflies flutter above the swamp, 
and are chased by bee-eaters, . . . Numerous bats fly even 
by day around the summits of the doleb palms.” 

The chicken breasts were excellent (1 finished the tin), 
and I felt that they merited a second bottle of beer. Over 
lunch I refreshed my memory from Emin’s journal; and, 
before leaving, I got out an old map drawn by Junker, and 
took it with me in the car; no doubt those dark scars 
were the caverns in Jebel Yere where the natives had 
lived hidden with their herds and their corn, The 
country would now become a swamp, and there would be 
great water-filled holes where herds of elephant had 
crossed the track. In the high grass, I might see a band 
of Akka pigmies, a nomadic tribe—the gipsies of tropical 
Africa, They would be armed with bows and arrows, 
their skins would be fair, and their bodies covered with a 
thick fur... . Those chicken breasts] That second bottle 
of beer! I closed my eyes... . 

IT was woken by the silence of the engine: Fred had 
stopped to ask the way. The sun was low. We had 
come out on to a large highway, as wide and as smooth 
as a London by-pass. Fred had stalled the car in the 
middle of the road, and was trying to make himself under- 
stood by a gang of natives who were breaking stones. He 
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needn't have troubled; for J knew, only too well, where 
we were. While I slept, I had passed out of the land of 
the gentle savage—back into civilization. This was no 
track made by Victorian explorers; it was the main 
Juba-Stanleyville road. I had woken—as if indeed from 
a dream—to see a string of lorries go past on their way to 
the Congo mines, A smart American limousine was 
trying to pass; the uniformed chauffeur hooted indignantly 
at Fred. Fred gave him one of his rare smiles. 

Looking back, I could see—only a few yards away—the 
narrow track from which we had emerged. It looked no 
more than a footpath through the forest. This old two- 
seater Ford might have been Wells’s time-machine: a 
movement of the gear lever, a turn of the steering wheel, 
and I could go back to a prehistoric age—back to people 
who still walked naked, wore a leopard-skin, or daubed 
themselves with paint; killed their meat (and their 
enemy) with a bow and arrow or a primitive wooden club, 
and spoke strange languages that few civilized men could 
understand. Only a few yards back, and this great road, 
this stream of lorries, would no longer exist; warriors 
would throw down their spears to salute me; the gay 
funeral jig would still play on; I would hear again the 
chant of “Sana, sana, sana!” and the tinkling of harps in 
the dusk. There snakes were grandfathers, and wives 
were sold for a few cows or spears. There I should find 
Rafa—still looking sulky—and hear Aneege sing “Miss 
Otis regrets.” I should see the full moon, tarnished 
by the dust of stamping feet; and hear faint drums in 
the forest. I should walk again beside the fast muddy 
river—see the three white crosses on the bank and, 
coming down with the flow, a crocodile glistening in the 
light of the moon, 
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I went on to Juba. My African journey was over. 1 
‘was too near home. 

Only Fred remained, a proof that the past was no dream, 
a welcome, though dangerous, reminder of the country I 
had left. For five years he had driven over deep pot- 
holes, or through bogs. Once or twice, he may have met 
another car, It now took him many minutes to realize 
that this great smooth road was no hallucination, Then, 
tentatively, still swerving to avoid imaginary pot-holes, we 
went faster and faster—forty, forty-five, fifty. As other 
cars approached, Fred warned them with a stiffly extended 
right arm. They accepted his warning, pulled into the 
kerb, and stopped. As we passed, the drivers swore in 
English, French, or Arabic; Fred smiled back. I hadn’t the 
heart to check him; for never have I seen so glorious 
an expression of triumph as shone from Fred’s large, 
watering eyes. 

Averaging forty, we reached Juba in an hour and three- 
quarters and, soon after seven o’clock, drew up at the 
hotel. A party of Government officials (dressed in white 
flannels) and their wives were just leaving after a hard 
game of ping-pong. A B.B.C. announcer was giving out 
the news. It was beautifully enunciated, and the voice 
seemed to reveal a particular self-satisfaction at having 
carried so far: “Cricket. Kent, one hundred and 
eighty-two for three wickets; Surrey, fifty-seven, no 
wickets fallen.” 

I went into the bar; a party of Frenchmen were playing 
bezique ina corner, The electric light hurt my eyes. I 
ordered a whisky and soda. I had been looking forward 
to this drink for many days; but its icy coldness was pain- 
ful, and it cost me two shillings. Ihad been a guest for so 
long that the idea of having to pay for my drink seemed 
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monstrous. Compared with my rest-houses, the room 
was unbearably hot and stuffy. I asked the barman to 
switch on the fan. A Frenchman turned up the collar 
of his coat and called for a waiter. I heard a muttered 
argument; then a voice rose angrily: “ Je m’en fiche . . . 
il y a un courant d’air.” The fan was switched off. 

As I lay in bed reading, I could hear a lion on the 
aerodrome. From the far side of the Nile, the sound of a 
drum came, beating persistently. I switched off the light. 
After a few seconds stars appeared one by one. Framed 
in the very centre of my window the North Star shone 
low on the horizon. Somewhere behind me, out of 
sight, blazed the Southern Cross. Good night, gentle 
savage, and good-bye. 


THE END 
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